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It’s here! “"\ \ The Golden Age of Electric Typing 


New Golden Ease in 
Teaching and Learning— 
that's what the new 
Underwood Golden Touch 
Electric brings to your 
typing classes! 


FREE! Underwood Certificates of Progress to stimu- 
late and reward students. Address requests to Dr. 
Earl G. Nicks, Business Education Director, Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. U, One Park Avenve, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Golden Touch Typing Features: 


Finger-Form Keys. .........for surest contact, smoothest typing. 
Keyboard Margin-Setting. ..... easiest and quickest to learn. 
Keyboard Tabulation. . .. . balanced operation with either hand. 


Left and Right-Hand Carriage Return......easy reach for 
whichever hand you prefer to use. 


Automatic Paper-Centering Carriage..........for really 
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FREE! Golden Touch Demonstration for your class. 
Just call your local Underwood office for an appoint- 
ment to fit your time schedule. Representative will 
come only at your convenience. 
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teach 


Recently Remington Rand 
introduced a new, complete, ten- 
lesson course in touch operation of 
10-key figuring machines. The 
response of Business Teachers 
from all over the country to this 
offer has been tremendous. 


This overwhelming acceptance 
clearly testifies to a growing 
preference for adding and calcu- 
lating machines offering the 
simplicity and accuracy of 10-key 
wate h Ss t ud en t S keyboards. It also points up the 
need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing 
need for operators. 


This complete, new course is 
available to you now. It contains 
all the necessary materials 
including instructor’s guide, 
exercise sets, students’ handbooks, 
wall charts, certificates of 
proficiency, etc. And... Remington 
Rand will be glad to assist by 
counsel in helping you set up your 
10-key instruction program. 


Send for free descriptive folder. 
Write to Remington Rand, 
Room 2143, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. Ask for your 

free copy of A857. 


Memington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Qualify them for 
more rapid placement 
and promotion 


Give your pupils a practical ‘‘Working 
Knowledge” of business machines and cost 
cutting paperwork methods. By training them 
as DITTO operators, they can be more 
quickly placed and will be more certain to 
progress. Then, too, prior knowledge of 
methods and business applications encourages 
the new employee to advance worthwhile 
suggestions that can mean faster promotion. 
These five tested aids for practical business 
training developed by DITTO expressly for 
you and endorsed by the Foundation for 
Business Education are rapidly becoming a 
‘“‘must”’ in business training. 


“LEARNING HOW TO USE THE DITTO D-10”... 

A five-lesson self-teaching manual. Enables below average students 
to learn operation of the D-10 machine as used in today’s business. 
“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS’... 

Manual of dictation material, complete with normal interruptions and 
distractions. Also contains checking and straight-timed dictation 
material. 

WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 

A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. Enables 
any student to produce good copies on first trial. 

“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK”... 

A four-page piece with a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing 
speed and accuracy test, and rough typed material for putting into 
final form. 

LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 

4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO Master- 
sets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, as needed 
for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


OO 


DITTO, INC.,3352 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 


incall Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

Copies—the Heart of Modern Business 

soot O What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work 
OO Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 

O Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 


O Letterhead and Billhead Masters 


ALLISON. My Name, Title. 
School 
Address 


City County. State 
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Students become faster, 
more proficient typists 
when they are taught on 

the IBM Electric 


IBM ELECTRICS 


reliable operation from the IBM Electric. Classes 
won't be held up by a typewriter that takes ‘‘time 
ut” schedules can be maintained. In every 
"way, the IBM helps students advance into 
production typewriting. 


YOU’LL HEAR a iot about the IBM 

in the business world—it’s the favorite 
electric by far! So why not train students — 
on the typewriter they will be most likely 
to use in their jobs of the future—the 
“teaching typewriter’”—the IBM Electric! 


ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS —OUTSELL ALL. 
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J 
_ IBM Electric for your school. When yousee 
these figures, based on the experienceof. 
IBM is your most practical buy! 
~ 


THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! | 


If you are interested in IBM’s extensive educational service program, write to: 


L. M. Collins, Manager, 


OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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In This Issue 


> This issue presents a variety of arti- 
cles in the Feature Section (pages 11-22) 
which have as their theme, “The Building 
of Basic Typewriting Skill.” These arti- 
cles have been prepared by competent 
teachers, teacher educators, textbook au- 
thors, and research technicians. Each con- 
tributor has attempted, in the limited 
space that was available, to present con- 
cepts, ideas, techniques, or procedures 
which should be of value to the teacher of 
typewriting. While you may not agree 
with everything that has been written, 
perhaps, after reading the articles, you 
will be challenged to do the thinking and 
the experimentation which seems so essen- 
tial if better and quicker ways are to be 
found to bring students of typewriting to 
appropriate levels of competency. 


> The Services Section (pages 23 to 32) 
in this issue covers the major subjects 
taught by business teachers. The con- 
tributors share their thinking, planning, 
and experiences with you. : 


> The In Action Section (pages 33-40) 
covers the news of UBEA and the vari- 
ous organizations identified with UBEA. 
There are some important announcements 
in this issue and much news about peo- 
ple, places, and things. 


> Sponsors of FBLA Chapters have an 
opportunity to develop the talents of 
chapter members by encouraging partici- 
pation in the various contests approved 
by the national organization. The first 
FBLA National Public Speaking Contest 
produced the essays published on pages 
41-42 in this issue. Most sponsors agree 
that FBLA is attracting more and more 
good students to the business depart- 
ment.—H.P.G. 


Editor: Typewriting Section 
LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Building Basic Typewriting Skill 


A SKILL HAS BEEN DEFINED as an efficient way of doing. It is cer- 
tain that typewriting can be done either skillfully or ineptly, and that a 
tremendous potential exists for improvement. While students learn typewrit- 
ing in a variety of ways, the learning of this skill seems to be affected by the 
(1) perceiving, (2) thinking, (3) feeling, and (4) doing. Each of these will 
be examined briefly. (The four factors listed here represent only some of the 
factors which seem to be important in the learning of a skill such as type- 
writing; they are not to be considered as being all-inclusive nor, necessarily, 
the most important factors. It is in the interest of a sharp focus on a few of 
the factors which seem to be important in building typing skill that they are 
presented. ) 

Perceiving. A student learns (perceives) through his various sense 
organs. To illustrate, the student responds to stimuli received through various 
sense organs (his eyes, his ears, and so on), and these same sense organs pro- 
vide the necessary ‘‘cues,’’ or what is sometimes called the ‘‘feedback,’’ which 
may reinforce the response called for in typewriting. The ‘‘cues’’ tell the 
student something of the nature and the correctness of his response. In the 
early stages of typewriting when the student should be allowed to do some 
looking as he learns the keyboard, the ‘‘feedback’’ provided by the visual 
sense, for example, reinforces the ‘‘feedback’’ provided by the kinesthetic 
(muscular) and the tactile (touch) senses. If the response is a correct One, 
and the student knows this, the response tends to be strengthened. The ‘‘feed- 
back’’ from the auditory sense, such as that provided by the sound of the key 
striking the paper, tells the student something of the quality of his key stroke. 

Thinking. While no one apparently knows exactly how we ‘‘think,’’ it is 
extremely important in building typewriting skill that all students become 
‘‘active participants’’ in the learning process, whether this be in learning the 
keyboard or in solving typing problems. In this way, they may be forced to 
do the ‘‘thinking’’ which seems to strengthen the learning. As the student 
becomes actively involved, he sees, he feels, he hears, he reads, he thinks, and 
he does—and so he learns. The teacher who skillfully and actively involves 
students in the learning of typewriting will be well rewarded by the progress 
his students will make and the interest they will show. 

Feeling. The ‘‘feeling tone’’ (the liking or the disliking) on the part of 
students toward learning typewriting is directly affected by the success they 
experience as they learn. If students like typewriting, they usually will show 
a desire for improvement. This desire for improvement is a very important 
motivational force in building typing skill. Coercion, threats, bribes, grades, 
or honor rolls motivate only some typewriting students. Such extrinsic de- 
vices may lead only to the kind and the degree of learning that the teacher 
demands or tests for. Success in learning is the desirable alternative to 
extrinsic rewards. To be successful students must know, specifically, what 
it is they are trying to improve and how to make that improvement. It is one 
of the important jobs of the teacher to indicate, to suggest, and to demonstrate 
to students both the what and the how of skill development. The teacher who 
does this can change skill learning from a trial-and-error basis to a trial- 
and-sucecess basis. 

Suecess, too, builds a necessary self-esteem, and it also builds interest 
in the successful activity. Success keeps alive the initial interest that all 
beginning typing students exhibit. As a continuing factor, it seems to arouse 
an intense desire for improvement. The teacher who fails to capitalize on the 
effect of success on the ‘‘feeling tone’’ of students is neglecting one of the 
important factors involved in building typing skill. (Please turn to page 22) 
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NEW BOOKLET GIVES 
ADDED DIMENSION 
YOUR MONEY 

MANAGEMENT TEACHING! 


The automobile has moved from the realm of pleasure 


into the category of necessity for many families and 
individuals. Most economists rank automobile ex- 
penditures right up with food-clothing-shelter. It’s 
important, therefore, to include it in your money 
management teaching. 

“Your Automobile Dollar,” a completely new book- 
let by the Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, will help you do this. It dis- 
cusses all aspects of buying, maintaining and operat- 
ing a car. It will be of great value in helping both 
present and future automobile owners properly in- 
corporate the expenses of a car into their budgets. 

“Your Automobile Dollar” is the first and only 
booklet available on this subject. Completely objec- 
tive and authoritative in its information, it was pre- 
pared with the cooperation of many authorities in the 
automotive industry. With the help of this booklet, 
you can answer questions or give advice with assur- 


ance on this very important phase of money manage- 


ment. Send for your complimentary copy today. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT BF-11-56 

PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

[1] Please send me a complimentary copy of “Your 
Automobile Dollar’. 

Please send me _______ additional copies of ‘‘Your 
Automobile Dollar” at ten cents each for my students. 


This booklet is made available 
to teachers as part of 
Household Finance Corporation’s 
broad program to provide expert 


financial guidance for American families. ee! 


ADDRESS 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


CITY. ZONE STATE 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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a new era of typing perfection 


The fabulous new Remington Electric Typewriter! 


Herald a new dawn of teaching proficiency as the 
‘Natural Slope” keyboard, normal operating fea- 
tures and non-misfiring key action of this great 
performer help teachers from coast-to-coast in the 
directing of young fingers toward accurate and 
speedy typewriting. 

The speed and ease with which students take to 
the touch typing system when taught on this super- 


lative machine .. . the facility with which they make 
the transition to manual typewriters without time- 
wasting, difficult adjustment periods is truly remark- 
able. Learn more about why the Remington Electric 
is the ideal typewriter for the classroom by writing 
for the free S.T. E.P. (School Typewriter Electric 
Program) Kit (RE8675), Remington Rand, Room 
2184, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Memington. Fland. 
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Accuracy—A Skill To Be Developed 


Accurate typists can be developed if the teacher will heed the principles of skill building. 


By MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


0 VERY IMPORTANT requisite of the compe- 
tent typist is the ability to typewrite accurately. 
What is meant by accurate typewriting is easily ex- 
plained. Even the uninitiated can quickly discern wheth- 
er or not a page of typescript is accurate. However, to 
give an adequate account of how accuracy develops is a 
far more difficult task. 

Various recommendations for the development of accu- 
rate typists have been made from the time touch type- 
writing became a subject of instruction in schools. A 
commonly held theory, that unfortunately still persists 
in some classrooms, was that accuracy must begin from 
the first experience at the keyboard. Students must be 
taught to typewrite by going slowly. The promoters of 
this notion admonished students with ‘‘tvpe slowly with 
every stroke an accurate one!’’ Speed, it was felt, would 
come with time. Unless the habit of accuracy was incul- 
cated from the early lessons, the typist would never 
be accurate, contended the followers of this idea. Every 
piece of work free of errors was the goal of every stu- 
dent. Various research studies have revealed the fal- 
lacies of such a belief. Rapid motions were not slower 
motions speeded up. In fact, the motions of the rapid 
typists were found to be altogether different from the 
motions of the slow typists. 

There are others who believe that accuracy just comes 
naturally as night follows day. Errors just happen and 
it is useless to attempt a prescription to eliminate them. 
Those who feel that accuracy is inevitable would recom- 
mend that the teacher be patient and students will even- 
tually type with few, if any, errors. There is a modicum 
of truth in this belief. Some students may develop accu- 
racy in such a laissez-faire environment. Accuracy rep- 
resents a refinement of skill and according to the laws 
of chance, a few of a large number of students might 
well become accurate typists with the teacher being 
totally unable to account for it—except that it seemingly 
just happened. 

Ideas such as the foregoing are out-dated in the mod- 
ern typewriting teacher’s classroom. He knows that 
accuracy is a specific component skill that develops when 
attention is given to the important facets of the skill- 
building process. Although there are still many un- 
answered questions concerning the development of accu- 
racy, the broad outlines can be chartered with consider- 
able confidence. 
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Prerequisites for Accuracy 


Motivation Is A PREREQUISITE. The desire to be an 
accurate typist is possibly the best motivation for be- 
coming one. For the moment, it is assumed that with 
such a desire the student follows through with the pre- 
scribed practices. However, few students in the typical 
typewriting class will have a ‘‘native’’ desire to be- 
come accurate typists! The teacher, therefore, must in 
some manner ignite the spark that will cause the student 
to want to become an accurate typist. The teacher 
needs to engender an appreciation for accomplishment. 
Initially, motivation can be developed through films, life 
stories, and achievement of former students. As the 
typewriting class moves forward, the teacher can focus 
more directly on the student and encourage him to do 
better than what he is already doing. Incentives can be 
used, if they are chosen with discretion. Motivation 
manifests itself in the interest the student evinces as he 
observes the demonstrations of the teacher and listens 
to instructions and as he gives attention to the task as- 
signed. Much of the concentration that typewriting 
teachers request requires considerable motivation. 


WorkinG ConpiTIonNs THAT ARE APPROPRIATE ARE 
ANOTHER PREREQUISITE. Each student needs a machine 
that is operating properly, a desk and chair that provide 
a good position at the machine, and light that makes 
the reading of copy easy. Errors are often traceable to 
a broken machine, a chair or desk of the wrong height, 
or to inadequate lighting. One has only to note the ex- 
pert typist’s concern that his machine ‘‘is just right’’ to 
realize that to do well requires the proper facilities. 


THE TYPEWRITING Process Is THE KEY TO 
Accuracy. The core concern, after the two prerequisites 
of motivation and adequate working conditions have 
been satisfied, is with the typewriting process itself. In- 
stead of checking the errors on the papers of his stu- 
dents, the teacher will learn far more and be better able 
to guide his students in developing accuracy through 
demonstrating and observing. The teacher needs to dem- 
onstrate the task of typewriting initially and later he 
will demonstrate what accurate typewriting involves. 
The teacher must illustrate and describe how the typist 
who is typing accurately is proceeding. The proper proc- 
ess needs to be demonstrated sufficiently so that every 
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“The desire to be an accurate typist is possibly the best motivation for becoming one.” 


student has a vivid and accurate mental image of his 
goal. How successful the teacher has been in providing 
that picture can be determined by the comments and 
questions of the students. When students say, ‘‘Mr. 

, I can’t seem to do this as you demonstrated 
it,’’ or ‘‘I can’t figure out what I am doing wrong, but 
I am not getting the results you illustrated,’’ the teacher 
has one kind of evaluation of what he has been attempt- 
ing to do. 

The typewriting teacher might well learn a lesson 
from the successful teacher of tennis. The tennis teach- 
er does not focus on where the ball lands when the serve 
is being mastered by the young neophyte. Executing 
the serve in an efficient and expert manner is the first 
concern. As the student practices the serve and refines 
the motions, he will begin to deliver the ball in the 
proper court. In the short run, it might seem somewhat 
senseless to continue the proper stroking when by ‘‘just 
hitting’’ the ball it will land on the right spot. The 
tennis teacher, however, knows that the person who does 
not develop the proper technique will never achieve more 
than a tolerable mediocrity on the playing court. The 
typewriting teacher, too, will achieve far better results 
if his attention is focused on the techniques of his stu- 
dents and not on how many perfect exercises were 
handed in. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES Must Not BE OVERLOOKED. 
A corollary of the need for emphasis on the proper 


process is that the teacher must always realize the dif- 
ferences among his students. The most tried-and-tested 
technique, device, method, or goal will not fit the needs 
or requirements of every student in the classroom. A 
student’s emotional make-up, the physical features of his 
hands and thumbs, his natural posture, may require some 
adjustment in the teacher’s instructions and materials. 


EVALUATIVE ATTENTION Is NEEDED. Another corollary 
to the proper process is that the student must be taught 
to reflect on his actions and diagnose his difficulties. 
Knowledge of what is being done is required if improve- 
ment in the future is to result. The teacher must guide 
the student in becoming his own teacher as he develops 
accuracy at the typewriter. 

Accurate typists can be developed if the typewriting 
teacher will heed the principles of skill building. The 
teacher should not be content if the student completes a 
five-minute writing with not more than five errors. If 
we translate this allowance to on-the-job performance, 
we get rather startling figures. If we assume that the 
average typist types about forty minutes of each hour, 
or 414 hours per day, the typist would be averaging 
about 280 errors a day! If one error per five minutes 
were considered tolerable, the rate per day would be 56, 
which is still sizeable. When students complete their 
tvpewriting instruction, they should possess a typewrit- 
ing skill that not only is rapid but also is accurate. 


Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting 


By ROGER H. NELSON 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ine ARE APPROXIMATELY fifty alphabetic, 
numeric, symbol, and manipulative keys on the Uni- 
versal typewriter keyboards with approximately 63 dif- 
ferent symbols, numbers, and letters. There are about 
2500 different key-combinatian possibilities or about 
3969 letter-symbol-number combinations. When a stu- 
dent types with facility, he does not merely use a single 
key reach, but rather he must associate every key with 
another key—in other words, he types in key combina- 
tions if he types with speed. 

While generally we do not think of the learning 
process of typewriting in strictly quantitative terms, it 
might be well for us to recognize what typewriting stu- 
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dents have to accomplish in their first four-week period 
of a beginning class. During this time, they must de- 
velop a degree of skill in using a goodly portion of some 
4000 different combinations. 

Error STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING TyPists. Does this 
topic suggest that we have occasionally been too strin- 
gent or at least partially unrealistic in the accuracy 
goals we set for our beginners? In a long business letter 
of approximately 300 words, such as may be typed in a 
beginning class, the student types about 1500 different 
strokes. In typing these 1500 strokes, the typist does not 
merely have to know 26 alphabetic keys, but rather he 
must possess the motor coordination and ability to use 
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“Speed and accuracy must be worked on daily and developed gradually and consistently.” 


approximately 882 different letter-symbol-number com- 
binations. In the same 1500 strokes, the alphabetic key 
‘“T’? is used in approximately 42 different combinations 
with other letters. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXPERT Typist. Let us con- 
sider some of the characteristics of the ‘‘expert typist’’ 
we are trying to develop. Individuals who type at high 
speeds and with favorable accuracy records show at least 
one common basic skill—they type on the word-and- 
phrase level the majority of the time. 

The so-called ‘‘expert typist’’ is not one who types 
with a 1, 2, 3, 4 metronomic pattern. Rather, he is one 
who possesses the ability to accelerate his speed on easy 
material and slow down on the harder combinations. 
After all, it is physically impossible to type all words at 
the same speed. Compare the speed at which the com- 
bination of letters in the word ‘‘their’’ can be typed 
with the combination of letters in the word ‘‘aware.’’ 
Adjacent reaches, long reaches, and one-hand combina- 
tions make this impossible. 


Some Things Teachers Can Do 


Ser THE STAGE FoR LEARNING. Enthusiasm is a part of 
the learning climate that is an essential. You can be 
certain that no one will battle for higher speeds and 
greater accuracy in order to become an expert typist in 
a class where all have to sit in cold, abject silence for 
one hour with the teacher looking occasionally from 
around the stack of papers which he is correcting to say 
bluntly ‘‘start’’ and ‘‘stop.’’ 

Getting students to respond to a drive for speed, 
accuracy, or technique improvement is a communicatory 
art. Confidence, purpose, and ultimate success are 
‘‘musts.’’ Good teaching techniques that sustain enthu- 
siasm will help students attain success in typewriting. 
Obviously, however, these techniques must not be devel- 
oped solely with the idea of getting a friendly student 
response, but they must have as a part of their core, key 
elements that will contribute to developing the type of 
skill response we need to achieve. 


Force Sprep. There comes a time when speed and accu- 
racy must be separated, at least temporarily. The opera- 
tion, forcing students to write at speeds beyond their 
controlled rate, very often pays dividends, although for 
a time students make more errors and may be somewhat 
disturbed by these errors. 

Through the understanding attitude and direction of 
the teacher, the student can be made to realize, however, 
that errors made by the beginning typist must be con- 
sidered somewhat like the errors which athletes make in 
attempting to establish new records. Doubtless, the first 
time the high-jump rod is raised to a new level in prac- 
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ticing for a record, the jumper will fail to clear the bar— 
a mistake. Through practice, exertion, and supreme 
applied effort, one day, he may finally clear the cross 
bar at its new height. The same is basically true with 
beginning typists. Each day that the students are try- 
ing for new and difficult speed levels, errors will be 
made, but like the jumper, the errors will be eliminated 
eradually as the students develop new skill patterns 
from diligent effort and guided practice. 

Do you now agree that it seems just a little unsound 
to penalize the beginning student in the variety of ways 
that we sometimes do when he makes an error by such 
admonitions as, ‘‘Start over again if you make an error.’’ 
‘*You’ll fail if you do not cut down your errors!’’ ‘‘You 
are not allowed to make more than three errors on this 
exercise !’’ The last is really the statement of statements, 
because we know perfectly well that almost any student 
in the class has the ‘‘capability,’’ shall we say, of mak- 
ing many more than three errors. 

PUT ON THE BRAKES. Even though we separate speed 
and accuracy, they eventually come back together under 
the guidance of the observant and sensitive instructor 
of typewriting. Basically, students do not like to make 
errors any more than the instructor likes to see students 
make them. 

After the students have become more familiar with 
their machines and have gained a degree of self-confi- 
dence, it is prudent to cause the student to become con- 
scious of the fact that speed without accuracy is of little 
value, for now we are attempting to polish rough skills 
and make useful application of these skills to business 
or personal materials. 

Can or should we imply then that speed and accuracy 
cannot be taught collaterally? While we may at times 
force a student to push beyond a comfortable speed, and 
therefore, coincidentally, cause errors, we can still en- 
courage the reduction of these errors with maintenance 
of speed to the degree that individual skills may warrant. 

As teachers of typewriting, we must realize that we 
cannot stop students abruptly from making errors. 
Typewriting is a far too complex skill to expect our dic- 
tates to be suddenly and miraculously achieved. Speed 
and accuracy are things that must be worked on daily 
and developed gradually and consistently. As our stu- 
dents gain skill and confidence, they will reach for ever 
broader and higher goals. 


IMPORTANT 


Orders for Students Typewriting Tests should be entered 
before December 15 to assure delivery for use at the close 
of the first semester. These tests are designed for use with 
any textbook. Please turn to the third cover of this issue for 


more information concerning the Students Typewriting Tests. 
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“Choosing new stroking rates may be done by either a conservative method or a liberal method.” 


A Direct Approach to Speed Building 


The direct approach is particularly well suited to all grade levels. 


By T. JAMES CRAWFORD 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


PEED IN TYPEWRITING is the product of at least 

five basic elements: (1) reasonable finger dexterity, 
(2) concentrated reading skill, (3) persistent, intensive 
practice, (4) enthusiastic interest in continued growth, 
and (5) composure with self-confidence. Expert typists 
long have attested the impact of these factors on rapid 
writing and classroom teachers have noted, conversely, 
the lack of high skill where those basic ingredients have 
been missing. The value, then, of the elements enumer- 
ated lies not so much in their mere isolation as in their 
acceptance as underlying fundamentals to be emphasized 
in all phases of skill building and problem solving. 
Thus, inextricably woven through any program of speed 
building should be an awareness on the part of both 
teacher and student that the basic elements identified 
must be constantly stressed and continuously refined 
if key-stroking power is to be increased. 

Efforts to build speed may be channeled through two 
successfully proven plans. The first, descriptively la- 
belled an indirect approach, incorporates activities, pro- 
cedures, and materials especially designed to produce 
refinement in the fundamental manipulative techniques, 
pursuing the belief that, as the fundamental techniques 
are improved, higher stroking skill automatically fol- 
lows. The second plan, titled a direct approach, strue- 
tures its program around the: intensive use of interval 
timing procedures requiring repeated pressure attempts 
to force fingering patterns to higher performance levels. 
Proceeding on the assumption that meaningful repetition 
stimulated by frequent timings creates exceptional in- 
terest and incentive resulting in impressive stroking 
gains, the direct approach launches a frontal assault on 
the intricate problem of. increasing stroking speed. Note- 
worthy is the fact that one of the laudable virtues of 
this approach is its directness, and invariably that qual- 
ity produces immediate increases in speed, an outcome 
not so quickly observed through the use of the alterna- 
tive plan. 

The direct approach (1) follows logical steps in mean- 
ingful sequence, (2) incorporates a variety of interest- 
packed, highly motivating activities, (3) utilizes com- 
prehensive rather than restrictive subject matter, (4) 
adapts itself to effective use with all kinds of type- 
writers, and (5) is particularly well suited to wide 
ranges in individual differences, taking all students by 
planned progression from their former reduced speeds 
to appreciably higher stroking levels. 
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Direct Approach Steps 


Step 1. DETERMINE PRESENT STROKING SKILL. Growth 
in stroking speed should be sought from the point at 
which the typist is currently performing rather than 
from some previously established record. Classroom ex- 
perience has shown that some students tend to be quite 
passive about competing with old records while others 
tend to be somewhat skeptical about their present ability 
to perform at former speeds. In all too many cases, speed 
rates have actually declined in the interim between speed 
drives. The practice of taking time to establish current 
key-stroking skill has been a profitable one, providing 
the elements of specificity and meaningfulness to class- 
room speed-building activities. 

To determine present stroking rates, administer three 
1-minute sentence writings and three 1-minute paragraph 
writings; then find the average of each. Normally, sen- 
tence-writing averages will be 3 to 7 words higher than 
the averages for the paragraph writings. Use the aver- 
age figures, then, as the bases for selecting the new 
speed goals. 


Step 2. SeLect CHALLENGING New SPEED GOALs. 
Choosing new stroking rates may be done by either a 
conservative method or a liberal method. The conserva- 
tive method establishes goals 5 to 10 words above the 
former rates while the liberal, more extreme, method 
fixes the new goals at 10 to 20 words above the lower 
speeds. (It should be noted here that it is generally rec- 
ognized that an 8 to 10 word increase in speed is neces- 
sary before a change in the method of stroking is 
forced.) Which of the two methods is chosen should de- 
pend, largely, upon the temperament of the typists in- 
volved, for a method which has proved to be successful 
with one class may prove quite unfruitful with another. 
The extent of stroking increase attainable may be influ- 
enced quite understandably by the emotional pitch of a 
given class. And since the presence or absence of tension 
affects speed so directly, some thought should be given 
to the desirability of harmonizing speed drives with the 
tension tone of the typists performing. Inasmuch as 
both methods have proved highly successful, either may 
be used effectively at the option of the teacher. 


Step 3. Empioy SpecIAL DEVICES AND PROCEDURES 
PURPOSELY DESIGNED FOR SPEED BUILDING. Developments 
of research and classroom experience have produced 
many excellent devices with high speed potency which 
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“Keyboard learning is the learning of associations.” 


may be used effectively in classrooms equipped with all 
kinds of machines—manual and electric. Some of those 
most successfully used are: (a) Paced sentence writings ; 
(b) Paced paragraph writings, some with equal-length 
lines and others with varied-length lines; (¢) Carriage- 
return drills; (d) Paragraphs for guided writings—for 
both group and individual pacings; (e) Paragraphs 
for progression writing; (f) Stencil-position drills; and 
(g) Memorized-sentence or paragraph writings. 

Tested through the years in classes of all types, each 
of the devices listed has proved to be extremely helpful 
in building both speed and control. All of them provide 
not only excellent opportunities for variety in classroom 
administration but also evoke maximum student effort 
because of their unique and especially appealing organi- 
zation. Their incentive-creating and individually chal- 
lenging qualities combine to produce most rewarding 
results in successful speed-building programs. 


Strep 4. Provipe Systematic ‘‘Drop Back’’ Writ- 
INGS "FOR RELAXATION AND CONTROL, Any attempt to 
build speed should be accompanied by periodie oppor- 
tunities for reduced-speed writing. By such ‘‘depressur- 
ized’’ experiences students often attain their best levels 
of stroking while, at the same time, demonstrating their 
highest degree of control. The drop-back writing pro- 
cedure has proved to be a most profitable one in develop- 
ing speed typists and should be incorporated into all 
drives for increasing stroking skill. 


Step 5. ReQquiIRE SPEED WritiInGs oF New As WELL 
As Practicep Copy. To have stature, a sound speed- 
building program must include practice on other than 
restricted copy. The true measure of a typist’s speed 


lies in his ability to write comprehensive, new material 
rather than limited copy written repeatedly. After 
building increases in stroking rates through the use of 
repetitive copy, teachers should administer writings from 
unfamiliar copy to effect maximum transfer of skill from 
drill material to more realistic writing copy. It is quite 
indefensible for a speed-building program to settle for 
the development of typists capable of stroking at very 
high speeds on one or two selected passages while dem-_ 
onstrating decidedly less skill on materials more typi- 
cally encountered outside the classroom. To provide a 
well-rounded training experience, therefore, a good 
speed-building program should include a variety of 
practice copy with difficult as well as easy content. 

Strep 6. ADMINISTER TIMED WRITINGS FOR SUSTAINED 
Periops oF Time. When new stroking rates have been 
acquired for short-interval timings, typists then should 
be required to extend their speeds to at least five-minute 
writings. Generally, short-interval writings are prefer- 
able for realizing initial stroking increases, but opportu- 
nities for developing stroking stamina should be afforded 
through frequent endurance writings. To round out an 
effective program, therefore, some practice should be 
provided for the purpose of extending new speed rates 
to longer, more sustained writings. 

The direct approach to speed building is particularly 
well suited to all grade levels and is most adaptable to 
wide ranges in student ability. It may be used success- 
fully in rooms equipped with various machines and is 
especially easy to administer. Following the steps out- 
lined should result in impressive stroking increases for 
typists interested in a direct route to higher levels o 
accomplishment. 


The Case for Sight Typewriting 


By LEONARD J. WEST 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 
Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois 


S OME TEACHERS allow a little sight typewriting 
during the earliest stages. However, large econo- 
mies in keyboard learning time may be expected from 
the use, under the right conditions, of appreciably great- 
er amounts of sight typewriting. 

Learning the keyboard means learning to associate 
particular responses (movements of the fingers) with 
particular stimuli (letters and words in the copy). When 
the typist can practically always strike, say f or the 
immediately upon perceiving (that is, seeing, hearing, 
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or thinking) f or the, we say that he has perfected the 
associations between these particular stimuli or ele- 
ments in the copy and the movements on the machine 
which are the proper responses: to these stimuli. 

There are two prime conditions or principles govern- 
ing the learning of associations which are so pervasive 
that when they are not met, learning is invariably made 
difficult. 

REINFORCEMENT. Associations are perfected by rein- 
forcing responses; that is, by giving the learner infor- 
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“Sight typewriting is indispensable for efficient keyboard learning.” 


mation about the correctness of his stroking. We speed 
the learning of key locations by using instructional 
techniques which tell the learner whether or not he 
has struck the right key. 


Conticurry. The second principle is ‘‘contiguity,’’ 
or closeness in time. In order to learn key locations 
rapidly and efficiently we must use procedures which 
(a) help the learner to strike a key immediately upon 
perceiving the stimulus materials, and which (b) im- 
mediately tells the learner whether or not he has struck 
the right key. There must be minimum delay or time 
interval between stimulus and response and between re- 
sponse and reinforcement. 


Efficient Keyboard Learning 


It is self-evident that the typist who is watching his 
fingers and the keyboard can make more quickly a 
stroking response to an item in his copy than can the 
novice who must feel hesitantly for the key by touch 
alone. Second, it is obvious that the typist who watches 
his fingers knows instantly what key he has struck. The 
touch typist, who may perhaps be allowed to examine 
his typescript after completing a line, gets his informa- 
tion about the correctness of his strokes far too late 
for adequate reinforcement. 


One could mention such emotional and motivational 
values as the decreased tension and greater confidence 
which sight typewriting allows. These values, however, 
are a bonus and not the heart of the matter. At the 
heart of speedy keyboard mastery is the crucial need 
for the contiguity between stimulus and response and 
the immediate reinforcement for response which is best 
furnished by sight typewriting during the early stages. 


Large amounts of sight typewriting are needed. To 
use just a little sight typewriting in connection with 
each new key location is to make the assumption that 
in a skill with as many and as complex associations as 
typewriting each association is perfected after just a 
few trials. You need to make a stroke right after perceiv- 
ing its letter and you need to know instantly what key 
you have struck—not just a few dozen times for each 
particular key, but hundreds upon hundreds of times— 
before it can be said that the association in question 
has really been formed. The important point is to allow 
each learner as much sight typewriting as he appears 
to need or as seems profitable for him. (Some details on 
this shortly.) But how, you will ask, can a person who 
does a lot of sight typewriting later learn to type by 
touch. Won’t sight typewriting become habitual if con- 
tinued too long? 
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Changing to Touch Typewriting 


The learner will type by sight only so long as a look 
at his fingers is the only way to check on the correctness 
of his stroke—the only way to get his reinforcement. We 
know, however, that after a while the proprioceptive 
or kinesthetic cues begin to take over. The learner comes 
to depend on the feel of each motion as an index of 
its correctness. When this happens—and not until then 
—the visual check used earlier becomes unnecessary and 
is ready to be pushed out—when it does not, indeed, 
drop out of its own accord. The pushing out of the 
visual check is accomplished by the employment at this 
time of printed copy. This gives you the characteristic 
and perfectly automatic process of ‘‘response competi- 
tion’’ by which the response of copy watching competes 
with the response of keyboard watching. Since the 
kinesthetic cues are now furnishing reinforcement, copy 
watching wins out. Let it be clear, though, that in 
order for eyes-on-copy to win the battle, you first must 
have made the associations really strong through sight 
typewriting. If you use touch typewriting too soon, the 
learner will make the response which gives him his 
reinforcement—he will steal glances at the keyboard. 


Sight typewriting perfects technique and speeds touch 
control. The hesitations in movements which so often 
accompany early touch typewriting vanish when the 
learner can direct his movements visually. Sight type- 
writing thus makes for better stroking techniques. 
Second, there can be no real touch typewriting unless 
the kinesthetic cues are strong. Since motions must be 
stable (not variable) to serve as reliable cues, the 
ereater stability of motions under sight conditions 
speeds the development of these cues. In short, full 
touch mastery will follow sooner early sight than early 
touch typewriting. 

If the early typewriting is to be by sight, obviously 
copy must be furnished to the learner in a manner that 
will allow him to keep his eyes continuously on the 
keyboard. You don’t want to reduce the contiguity be- 
tween perceiving and responding and so you must not 
use printed copy alongside the typewriter. Three op- 
tions remain: (1) dictation of copy by the teacher, (2) 
memorization of copy by the learner, and (3) composi- 
tion of copy by the learner. For a variety of excellent 
reasons, which cannot be presented here, dictation by 
the teacher should probably be used at first. However, 
because individual differences in stroking speed arise 
practically immediately, dictation must be severely lim- 
ited because it keeps all learners stroking at the same 
rate. (One possibility, though, it to have each typist 
repeat each item dictated as many times as possible be- 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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“The best program of skill building involves a push for speed with a drop back for control.” 


Building Basic Skill in Typewriting 


Teachers should emphasize the development of high quality basic skills. 


By FRED E. WINGER 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


USINESS EDUCATORS have realized for years 
B that on-the-job experience is valuable for teachers 
of the business subjects. Such thinking is based upon 
the premise that the most effective teaching must be tied 
in with what is actually being done in the modern office. 
The closer the students of our business departments come 
to meeting the needs and requirements of those who hire 
them, the more successful our programs will become. 

During the past summer, the writer conducted profi- 
ciency programs for typists in a number of firms and in 
various types of organizations; for state employees in 
California, Washington, and Oregon; for Federal offices 
in Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco; and for 
military posts of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 

This article represents the concerns of the writer as 
they relate to personal observations and interviews with 
supervisors in charge of typists in the various categories 
listed above. It is hoped that the points presented here 
will challenge teachers of typewriting to do their utmost 
to produce typists who will be sought after and appre- 
ciated by the business employer. The one comment that 
was heard often, and for that reason left a lasting im- 
pression, was, ‘‘If you teachers will only emphasize the 
development of high-quality basic skills, we can soon 
adapt typists to our own needs and procedures.”’ 

To permit more specific reference to these basic skills, 
the keyboard will be discussed in terms of its three 
major components: (1) The Lettered Keyboard, (2) The 
Number Row, and (3) The Service or Technique Keys. 


The Lettered Keyboard 


This is the only area of the three in which most teach- 
ers seem to have done at least a passing job. And yet, 
the plea that one hears constantly is, ‘‘Why can’t we 
hire typists who can type at a reasonable rate with a 
high degree of accuracy?’’ (To confirm this, all one 
needs to do is to observe how low testing standards 
have had to be dropped in many areas in order to secure 
enough workers. ) 

What can we do to turn out better straight-copy 
typists? The answer seems to be that we need a well- 
organized and intelligent program of skill building. We 
need to throw out the philosophy that the way to get 
speed is merely to do more and more typewriting, or 
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that the way to get accuracy is to increase the penalty © 
for imaccuracy. 

The role of the teacher is all-important in a typewrit- 
ing classroom because good judgment as to what should 
be emphasized as of any moment is vital. If the class 
needs speed building, that should be emphasized; if it 
needs control, that should be emphasized; and so on. 
Any skill-building program which asks the student to 
strive for speed, control, number competency, and good 
techniques all in one specific drill session can lead only 
to confusion and frustration! 

ProposaL: Set aside a specific drill session of thirty 
minutes or so several times each week and emphasize 
some one factor such as speed, accuracy, numbers, or 
techniques. The teacher should decide upon the basic 
need of the moment and then use good judgment in giv- 
ing proper emphasis to each factor. Be sure to use easy 
material for the speed drives and more difficult or aver- 
age material (alphabetic material is good) for control. 
The teacher who is really interested can find literally 
dozens of different type drills for such a program. 

Present-day methodology seems to be in fairly close 
agreement that the best program of skill building in- 
volves a push for speed with a drop back for control. 
A program of 12-second, 30-second, and 1-minute tim- 
ings for speed, and 30-second and 1-minute timings for 
control can be very effective. The use of series timings, 
such as four 12-second timings on a given speed sentence 
and then asking for the rate of the best one only, adds 
tremendous student interest and leads to improvement 
in a long neglected area in the average typing classroom ; 
namely, classroom efficiency. 


The Number Row 


Much has been said and written in the past two or 
three years about the importance of teaching touch 
operation of the number row. This was considered to 
be a step in the right direction by those of us who re- 
fused to fall in with the large group of business educa- 
tors who said a few years ago that it was not necessary 
or worthwhile to try to teach the numbers by touch. 
These people said, ‘‘Let them learn the numbers on the 
job because most of them won’t have much to do with 
figures anyway on the average job.’’ 
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. .. good judgment as to what should be emphasized as of any moment is vital.” 


Special pains were taken to poll the large group of 
typists contacted through the proficiency programs this 
summer, and they were universally unhappy about the 
fact that they did not receive adequate number-row 
training during their school days. Most of them did not 
feel that they should have to learn this skill on the job. 
Are we going to continue to turn out typists who say, 
“*T type the letters by touch, but I look when I type the 
numbers’’? T am sure that all of us would agree that 
this is not a healthy nor desirable situation. 

What can we do about this situation? Teachers must 
emphasize the importance of numbers in the classroom ; 
they must use initiative and try to make the skill train- 
ing on numbers as interesting and challenging as pos- 
sible. If both the teacher and the students are sold on it, 
there is no limit to the number competency that can be 
developed. Many different type drills can be used and 
several different and interesting ways to work them into 
the general drill program can be found. 

For example, for the first time last year, the fall term 
students at Oregon State College were told that they 
should set a goal of at least 50 per cent of their normal 
rate on straight copy for the numbers. Thus, a 60-word 
a minute typist would be expected to type at least 30 
words a minute on copy consisting of numbers only. 
The typical starting average for such groups (most of 
whom have had four semesters of prior training) has 
been below 20 per cent of their straight-copy rate in the 
past, and most of this has been by sight rather than 
touch. The fall term classes that I had averaged a num- 
ber rate which was 57 per cent of the average straight- 
copy rate, the winter term group averaged 68 per cent. 
It is my opinion that this percentage can be raised even 
more. 

Here is a brief summary of the plan followed to attain 
these results: 

First, the students were given several one-minute 
timings on all-number copy and they computed the 
gross rate a minute as well as total errors. This is what 
we like to eall the ‘‘Pre-Test’’ or inventory of present 
skills. (Papers are turned in and kept for future use.) 

Second, a program is followed which involves giving 
the class a very definite warmup assignment involving 
numbers for a couple of weeks, periodic and intensive 
number-drill sessions a couple of times a week, flash 
training on figures if the equipment is available, and 
above all, the incorporation of as many forms of compe- 
tition (individual and group) as possible. 

Finally, the previous series of timings is repeated on 
the original sheet of paper and comparable scores are 
computed. This is what we call the ‘‘Post-Test’’ and it 
is a good measure of the effectiveness of the number 
practice given in Step 2. Each student can now see just 
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what has taken place as a result of his application or 
lack of it. He either feels good about it or he realizes 
that he did not apply himself properly. It is very easy 
to compute class averages, too. If these are reported at 
once to the class, it adds to the overall effectiveness of 
the program. 

What are you doing this school term or semester to 
meet this challenge? Why not try some definite skill- 
building plan in your own classes. If you do, you will 
be amazed and pleased by the progress and interest of 
your students. 


The Service or Technique Keys 


One need only to observe closely any given group of 
typists, classroom or office, to become aware of the need 
for more effective teaching and follow-up on the service 
keys. This involves such keys as the space bar, shift key, 
backspacer, carriage-return key or lever, margin release, 
tabulator, and the like. No matter how fast or how 
accurately a person can type, if he or she has to hesitate 
and fumble every time one of these keys is used, the re- 
sult will be a drastic reduction in overall efficiency and 
production. For example, the typist who pulls the entire 
hand away to depress the shift key, who uses the concert 
pianist technique on the margin-release key, who uses 
the first finger on the backspacer, and who looks up 
every time the carriage is returned is certainly doing 
nothing to improve proficiency at the typewriter. 

You are probably wondering what should be done 
about this problem in the classroom. Most of us spend 
much time during the first six weeks or so of a begin- 
ning class stressing proper position and techniques. In 
fact, there seems to be general agreement that this is 
the most important factor of all in assuring a good start 
in typewriting. 

After this concentrated campaign in the beginning, 
how many of us give review drills aimed at improving 
such techniques or, most important of all, eliminating 
wrong techniques? Why not include a variety of tech- 
nique drills in your organized drill program so that 
every week or so your students will have to demonstrate 
to you that they can use some service key correctly and 
efficiently ? 

A desirable drill program should emphasize speed, 
accuracy, number competency, and proper techniques as 
the four basie areas of concentration. 


A special package containing two issues of the FORUM (released 
prior to 1955) which feature typewriting may be obtained by 
sending one dollar (postage paid on orders accompanied by check 
or money order) to United Business Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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“Since we know that students learn by imitation, teacher demonstration is a must.” 


Getting the Most Out of Our Beginning 


Typewriting Students 


Teacher enthusiasm creates student enthusiasm. Alertness on 
the part of the teacher helps detect discouragement in students. 


By BETTY BOOTH 
Morgantown High School 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


S IT POSSIBLE for an average student in typewrit- 
ing to reach sixty net words a minute at the end of a 
year. Listed below are some suggestions for building 
basic typewriting skills that I have used with my students 
during the first-year course in typewriting in working 
toward this goal. The units in this one year course in- 
clude the following: (1) Introduction to letter and num- 
ber keyboard, (2) Speed building, (3) Accuracy build- 
ing, (4) Production work (letters, envelopes, carbons), 
(5) Composition, (6) Tabulation, (7) Building basic 
techniques, and (8) Business English drills. 


Ideal Classroom Situation—One of Friendliness 


First of all, an effort is made to create a friendly 
classroom situation. Here are some of the things that 
are emphasized: 

1. FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. Without a relationship of friendliness be- 
tween the student and the teacher in a relaxed environ- 
ment, there can be little progress toward a goal of speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. Tension, on the part of 
either the student or the teacher, seems to create frus- 
trations which retard progress. The teacher is respon- 
sible for creating a pleasant classroom environment. 

2. EnruusiasmM. Teacher enthusiasm creates student 
enthusiasm. Alertness on the part of the teacher helps 
detect discouragement in students. Here teacher praise, 
special help, and words of encouragement seem to work 
wonders. 

3. Motivation. The student comes to the typewrit- 
ing class with a natural curiosity and interest about 
the typewriter. This is a natural motivation that should 
be exploited by the teacher. I use the following device 
with my students. (It seems to create considerable moti- 
vation and interest.) A large football field is constructed 
on the classroom bulletin board by using wrapping paper 
which has been painted green. Strips of white paper 
are used to designate the yard lines. Two miniature 
goal posts are placed at the ends of the field. Each stu- 
dent is given a small white cardboard football, bearing 
his name and a colored star denoting his class. As the 
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students progress in speed, the footballs bearing their 
names are moved along the field. The goal line repre- 
sents a speed rate of fifty net words, and for a touch- 
down, the student has to reach a net rate of sixty net 
words a minute. It should be noted, however, that a 
penalty for errors is not used until the beginning of the 
second 9-week period during the first semester. A 10- 
word penalty is used for errors as this is the practice 
at our school. 

As a special motivating device, a dinner is given in 
honor of the first three or four students who are able to 
attain eighty or more net words a minute on 5-minute 
writings. During the past school year, five students 
reached between eighty and ninety net words a minute 
on 5-minute writings. 

Specific Suggestions 

Here are some specific teaching techniques that are 
used for developing speed, accuracy, and production 
skills : 

1, TEACHER DEMONSTRATION. Since we know that 
students learn by imitation, teacher demonstration is a 
must. Every new technique should be demonstrated by 
the teacher in such a way that every student in the 
class is able to see and understand what is being demon- 
strated. The following techniques should be demon- 
strated: 

Good position at the typewriter. 

Insertion and removal of paper. 

Good key stroking. 

Rapid carriage return. 

Control of shift keys. 

Control of tabulator mechanism. 
e Correct use of the space bar. 

A movable demonstration stand is used in the type- 
writing classroom. In addition to its uses for group 
demonstration, it can be used very effectively for re- 
medial work with individual students. 

2. Drrecr Dictation. Direct dictation is used the 
first day the keyboard is initiated and it is a part of 
each day’s work. Approximately five minutes are allotted 
to direct dictation each day. In the beginning, this dicta- 
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“One need only to observe closely to become aware of the need for more effective teaching and follow-up .. .” 


tion consists of short words made up from the homerow 
keys such as: ask, all, dad, sad, fad, glad. This material 
is not dictated letter by letter, but word by word to 
force a word-typing response. Each day, as the new 
letters are learned, words using these letters are dic- 
tated. This procedure continues through the learning 
of the keyboard. Phrases, such as to the, for the, and the, 
if it, it is, if it is are used. A technique that seems to 
help the student overcome the fear of typewriting a long 
word is to dictate short phrases and have the student 
run the words together; that is, type them as a unit 
without spacing between the words. The theory behind 
this drill is that a long word is nothing more than a 
series of letters without a space. 

3. Devices. Important skill-building 
devices used in the one-year typewriting program are: 
(a) one-minute timed writings to force speed to new 
levels (special emphasis is placed on a rapid carriage re- 
turn in such writings), (b) guided writings, and (c) 
repetitive practice on familiar copy. 

4. A CAREFULLY ORGANIZED DatLy SKILL-BUILDING 
Puan. After the keyboard is learned, the lesson each 
day consists of the following: 

Warm-up drill. A 5-minute warm-up drill to review 
the keyboard is given. Alphabetic, number, and certain 
specific sentences are used for this drill. 

Direct dictation. The direct dictation increases in 
difficulty as the student develops skill. The words, 
phrases, and sentences are selected from the textbook 
that is used with the class. 

Special speed and accuracy work. The next 15 minutes 
are used for intensive work to build up speed and accu- 
racy. The usual practice is to give two 5-minute timed 
writings and have the student submit the better of the 
two. 

Other devices used during this 15-minute period are: 
(a) 1-minute writings to force speed to new levels with 
appropriate drop-backs for control; (b) guided writing 
at various rates for developing both speed and control 
(various rates are demonstrated by the teacher) ; and, 
(ce) repetitive practice on familiar copy (Emphasis is 
placed on improving basic techniques or upon those 
factors which seem to be handicapping the development 
of skill). 

Daily assignment. A daily assignment is made in the 
textbook during the class hour. The students are al- 
lowed 25 minutes to complete the daily assignment. 
When students finish the assignment, they check their 
work with the teacher. The reason for immediate check- 
ing with students is to determine what was done incor- 
rectly. In the time remaining, students either correct or 
retype the material. 

Bonus assignment. To take care of individual differ- 
ences, a bonus assignment is made. This consists of alpha- 
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betic sentences. Each sentence must be typed five times 
without error before the student starts the next sentence. 
This alphabetic sentence drill work helps to build accu- 
racy, and it is used in each day’s lesson plan. 

5. TeacHeR Work INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. As 
the students do the assignments, I work with individual 
students who are having difficulty with the lesson. In 
order to help students develop correct techniques, it 
seems wise for the teacher to spend some time each day 
improving and perfecting good typewriting techniques. 

Considerable time is spent, too, observing students at 
work. It has been maintained by some authorities that 
the teacher who observes the student by walking around 
the room interferes with and hinders student learning 
by creating tension in the student. My answer would 
be this: The teacher who observes and becomes aware of 
student progress is in the best position to help the stu- 
dent. It is the job of the teacher to help each student 
develop to the maximum of his capacity. 

Listed below are the net rates on 5-minute straight 
copy writings that were achieved by 144 beginning stu- 
dents from the sophomore, junior, and senior classes for 
the school year, 1955-1956: 


NWAM Number of Students 
30-40 3 
40-50 36 
50-60 57 
60-70 26 
70-80 ; 17 
80-90 5 


A one-year course in typewriting can be taught with 
a high degree of skill, if emphasis is placed on teacher 
enthusiasm, a friendly classroom situation, direct dicta- 
tion, teacher demonstration, a well-organized lesson plan, 
guided writing, repetitive practice, and proper motiva- 
tion. 


West 
(Continued from page 16) 


fore the next item is dictated.) Therefore, after a little 
dictation you could switch to having the learner memo- 
rize small bits of copy. The third stage is composition 
of copy by the learner. This stage will require relatively 
rapid keyboard coverage—within a week or at most two 
weeks. The final switch to printed copy alongside the 
typewriter should be made strictly on an individual 
basis when each learner is ready for it. 

When is the learner ready for touch typewriting and 
printed copy? For the first few hours you should prob- 
ably insist that all typewriting be by sight. Then, you 
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“At the heart of speedy keyboard mastery is the crucial need for the contiguity between stimulus and response.” 


should suggest periodically (but casually and not 
threateningly) that learners look away from their key- 
boards whenever they feel able to do so. You might 
use blackboard or text materials and dictate these ma- 
terials. Those who can type by touch will watch the 
blackboard or their textbooks; those who still need sight 
techniques will take your dictation. As mentioned, com- 
position and memorization of copy may also be used. 
The writer’s experience under the conditions advocated 
is that the best learners give up sight typewriting with- 
in a very few hours; most turn to touch typewriting 
within two weeks; just a few—the least apt—cling to a 
visual check of their stroking for four to five weeks. The 
point is to switch each person to printed copy just as 
soon as he appears to be doing much of his writing by 
touch. When the class is averaging, say, 15 words a 
minute (for the most part by touch)—a rough index 
that associations are out of their infancy—the few who 
may still be clinging to sight typewriting need to be 
forced from this plateau-producing technique by using 
printed copy (response competition) and by forcing the 
stroking too fast to allow time for looking back and 


forth from copy to machine. As a general guide at 
earlier stages, however, if the printed-copy typist is still 
stealing glances at his keyboard, this is a sign that his 
kinesthetic cues are not yet strong enough to support 
touch typewriting, and he should be put back on com- 
plete sight typewriting. Then try him again later on 
printed copy. 

The teacher will have to work out procedural details. 
Don’t be made uneasy by the fact that precise tech- 
niques and schedules for furnishing copy to the sight’ 
typist remain to be worked out through the accumulated, 
day-to-day experience of classroom teachers. The work- 
ing out of such details is a necessary and characteristic 
step whenever a major change in instructional concepts 
is introduced. The jamming of responses close on the 
heels of perceiving stimulus items and the furnishing 
of knowledge of results immediately after making a re- 
sponse are central to mastering the associations of which 
keyboard learning consists. The use of plentiful amounts 


of sight typewriting which best satisfies these crucial 


requirements must take precedence over any difficulties 
during the early attempts to work out procedural details. 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 8) 

Doing. It is axiomatic, of course, that students learn 
to type by typing. But this is not all that is involved in 
learning to type with a high degree of skill. Implied 
here is much more than a simple flexing of the proper 
fingers. A mere mechanical performance on the part of 
the student. of typewriting does not lead to high skill. 
Learning to typewrite involves the ‘‘whole’’ learner in 
disciplined, intelligent, purposeful practice of many 
kinds. 

While a variety of practice is needed and must be pro- 
vided, the value of repetitive practice, properly moti- 
vated, should not be overlooked. Motivation can be kept 
at a high level with repetitive practice if a different pur- 
pose or a different level of practice is emphasized for 
each repetition of a particular drill. This variety of pur- 
pose attached to repetitive practice often will lead to 
more rapid improvement of typing skill than will the 
same amount of practice on new materials. 

The doing in typewriting is affected, too, by the goals 
set for the class. All students need help in setting real- 
istic and attainable goals. The teacher can accomplish 
this most effectively by setting day-by-day or weekly 
goals for each student. Then the student can be shown 
by demonstration, by drill, and by individual help and 
suggestion how to reach the goal set for him. 

The learning of typewriting is successful to the extent 
that students see relationships and meanings, to the ex- 
tent that they become involved in the learning process, to 
the extent that they have a desire to improve, and to 
the extent that they see the purpose, the potential use- 
fulness, and the applications of what they are learning 
in the tynewriting classroom.—L.W.E. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 


of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


LUCY ROBINSON, Editor 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


THINK ...PLAN... ACT 


Contributed by Lucy Robinson, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 


WHILE TALKING with a friend who owns half interest 
in an employment service, I was asked a question that 
set me thinking: ‘‘Why do seventy-five per cent or bet- 
ter of the high school graduates who can qualify for 
jobs requiring the use of shorthand, apply for those 
in which shorthand is not used at all?’’ The solution 
seemed logical enough! This type happening could be 
peculiar to the locale of branch offices and a little in- 
vestigation should pinpoint the root of the evil. Yet, 
those branches are situated in three different states— 
so that explodes my little theory! Then it occurred that 
the industries served by the personnel offices might be 
highly technical, in which case high school people would 
not be eligible, or that they were defense areas where 
shift work would deter the average sixteen- to eighteen- 
year old for all kinds of reasons. One must allow for 
problems involving transportation, home responsibility 
where parents work irregular hours themselves, curfew 
laws, and the like. His office, holding the southeastern 
franchise for the National Association of Personnel 
Consultants, furnishes ample proof, however, that this 
is not a regional problem. What then is the answer? 
First certain facts must be established : 


1. The figure quoted, seventy-five per cent of all high 
school students, is absolutely valid. 

2. Employment managers over the country are concerned 
about the problems and seek its solution. 

3. In surprising number, employers are seeking trainees 
for jobs and cannot get them because of the shorthand factor. 

4. Most of the high school graduates who seek the services 
of an employment office have had two years or more of 
shorthand. 

5. The average dictation rate of these students is 70 wam. 

6. Slow transcription is a definite deterrent. 


With these in mind, every shorthand teacher, having 
reached the plateau of relative teaching security, can 
return to the classroom with vesterday’s techniques and 
no preparation for tomorrow’s frustration of what went 
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wrong today. Or ... together we can think on these 


things: 

DeveLop SA (Sates APPEAL). Because students view 
shorthand as a foreign language, they must be sold on 
the idea that it can be mastered. Then selling the ability 
to write shorthand fluently is no little trick either. And 
what teacher doesn’t have to sell the skill of higher 
dictation levels that develop through continued prac- 
tice and mastery of the lower levels first. Begin selling 
the first day without letting up! Sell the subject, sell 
each daily activity, sell yourself. If you believe in your 
product and appreciate its potiential, so will your 
students. 


EstaBLisH BEACHHEADS. The element of surprise is an 
invaluable teaching aid. Capitalize on it! Map out a 
plan for each class each day, know where you want your 
students to be in terms of ability, then pull out all the 
stops to get them there. Why start them writing short- 
hand anywhere from Lesson 10 on because a manual 
may state it thus? Establish a beachhead! With a fast 
learning class shift the schedule and see what happens. 
Why begin dictation at 40 wam if the same class can 
take it at 50 wam? Another beachhead! Why push to a 
consistent 80 wam level by the end of the first year, 
then wait for someone to take over the higher, more 
difficult levels the year following? Drive! Establish 
beachheads! Do not be content with just meeting stand- 
ards. 


ALLOW FOR A MARGIN OF Error. Business educators 
must help to narrow that margin. Too many adminis- 
trators plan the yearly schedule with seeming disdain 
for logical sequence; that is, typewriting should be a 
prerequisite to shorthand and a secretarial training 
course. Unfortunately it is not in every case. End 
result: lowered transcription rates. The principal of 
a large high school in a defense area took transcription 
out of the schedule and put in another science course 
thereby widening the margin for error. While buttering 
the toast on one side, he burned it on the other. This 
must not be! 

The demand for business classes is so great in a 
medium size school with a two-teacher business educa- 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


WHY PERSONAL USE BOOKKEEPING? 


Contributed by Harold L. Cannon, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

THE TEACHING of bookkeeping is usually advocated 

for one or more of the following reasons: (1) vocational 

preparation, (2) college preparatory, (3) social training, 


and (4) personal use. In larger high schools students 


may be assigned to classes, or to special high schools, 
where their education is specifically directed toward one 
of these areas. 

If teachers in the smaller high schools could, in one 
class, prepare pupils for their special interest in book- 
keeping, there would be little difficulty. Naturally, teach- 
ers do their best to mould the course to fit the needs of 
all. However, in a class of 30 pupils some areas will not 
be included and a few pupils will miss instruction they 
need. 

Can the bookkeeping instructor truthfully advocate 
the teaching of bookkeeping on a purely vocational basis 
alone? <A teacher could possibly do so in a large city 
school. In a small high school, however, a much smaller 
percentage of pupils will profit by a vocational course 
in bookkeeping. : 

Although mere pupils than ever will soon be attending 
colleges, still a large group will terminate their formal 
education upon the completion of high school. Of the 
percentage enrolling in colleges and universities, again 
only a fractional part will be enrolled in business ad- 
ministration. To gear bookkeeping instruction in the 
small high school to this group would satisfy the needs 
of only a few students. 

To advocate the teaching of bookkeeping for the social 
benefits to be derived by pupils may have merit, but 
what does the prospective enrollee have to say about 
that? The social benefits he desires are mainly con- 
cerned with out-of-school activities. The teacher is faced 
with an orientation job in this area. Although this ob- 
jective may satisfy the teacher, pupil interest wanes. 

Surely, bookkeeping has something more to offer? 
Something that will appeal to students? Something that 
will fit their needs, so they can see where it will have 
value in the present or the immediate future? Isn’t 
there any aspect of bookkeeping that will prepare them 
better for the future? 

Yes, there is! Bookkeeping for personal use—real per- 


sonal use. Such a theory does not work to exclude the 


other reasons for offering bookkeeping. Instead, it should 
prove to be a fundamental stepping stone by which these 
other objectives may be more easily reached. One might 
consider the personal use approach as a strong founda- 
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tion on which to build different levels of learning. By 
realizing the importance of personal use bookkeeping in 
relation to the other objectives, it is clear what phase 
of instruction should be stressed. 

The personal use aspects are practical. Today, more 
than ever before, students question the practicality of 
nearly every undertaking. The bookkeeping teacher must 
teach the practical and keep the theoretical and his- 
torical in the background. 

Carter? stated well the apenas of practical use 
education when he said: 

If the business teacher does not emphasize practical every- 
day usefulness in the classroom he may find himself stressing 
the theoretical side of teaching and overlooking the little nec- 
essary essentials which so often serve as a guide to the value 
or worth of the business curriculum in the mind of the busi- 
nessman, 

Businessmen want young employees who can analyze 
problems, think clearly, and write concise and to-the- 
point reports.? Although this might be considered a voca- 
tional aspect of bookkeeping, can’t these problems be 
mastered through the personal use approach, perhaps 
better than through the vocational approach? When 
students can understand and analyze personal transac- 
tions the carry-over to the business aspect should be 
greatly increased. 

Many teachers have found that income taxes provide 
a means of bringing instruction to the present, as in- 
ereasing numbers of high school youth file returns— 
even if mainly for refunds. Although clearly stressing 
the personal use in this unit, lessons in citizenship on a 
personal basis are easier as the student sees how an indi- 
vidual fits into the pattern of taxation. 

The teacher might mention that one of the best indi- 
cations that a person will be successful in larger under- 
takings is his ability to manage his own affairs efficiently. 
What better place to start than in the personal use book- 
keeping class? Again, here we may find some overlap- 
ping into some of the social training aspects of bookkeep- 
ing, but it is quite possible that the pupil will visualize 
more clearly the importance of using the personal ap- 
proach. 

There are no really factual or valid documents which 
would prove the true underlying force causing unhappy 
marriages and divorces. There are, of course, many 
reasons. But probably thousands of marriages that have 
ended in divorce courts through the years and several 
thousands more that were unhappy resulted from finan- 
cial difficulties and misunderstandings. Personal use 


1Carter, W. T., ‘“‘The Business It More Practical,” 
American Business Education, March 1954, 178. 

2Ross, W. Andrews, ‘Patterns for The National 
Business Education Quarterly, Fall, 1953, p. ; 
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bookkeeping can certainly find a place in such situations. 
Personal use bookkeeping in itself is not a sure cure for 
these cases, but a thorough understanding of budgeting 
and other related aspects on a personal basis would 
surely constitute an appreciable contribution to the 
happiness of many married couples. What more could 
any high school subject do in preparing pupils for the 
future? Students considering marriage are also usually 
mature to the point of realizing how a personal use book- 
keeping course may prove invaluable to them. 

If instructors accept the premise of stressing personal 
use bookkeeping, as a large number have, what is the 
next step? 

A textbook is the logical place to start. Certainly the 
content of a book does not dictate the content of a course ; 
however, a well-constructed textbook can be an aid to 
the teacher. Textbooks have made strides in advancing 
the personal use approach in recent years. However, 
there are several ways by which this approach could be 
strengthened. 

The ‘‘personal’’ angle is often introduced in the first 
chapter with an application of these learnings into the 
more conventional form of the ‘‘learning of bookkeep- 
ing’’ no later than the third chapter. Wouldn’t the 
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student benefit materially if more time was given to 
every type of personal transaction with which the aver- 
age student is familiar or can be expected to encounter? 
It is believed that the mass of these transactions has not 
been substantially tapped in present texts. Continue 
the transactions on the student level, utilizing every 
type of transaction that will contribute to his learning. 

This first concentrated personal effort should be fol- 
lowed by work in applied budgeting. Here, again, you 
are immediately concerned with that phase of book- 
keeping which will do the most good for the most stu-: 
dents. Too often, budgeting problems are included near 
the end of the book, and if the teacher follows the text- 
book chapter by chapter, this naturally may not be cov- 
ered because of lack of time. Failure to cover this aspect 
of bookkeeping is not necessarily the fault of the text- 
book. Consequently, if this material were presented 
following the personal introduction chapters, then pro- 
vision has now been made for even the ‘‘followers.’’ 

So, at least in the smaller high school, if one objective 
is to be stressed, let it be personal use—the one objective 
that fits the need of all and is more adequately fitted for 
answering the question of any pupil who asks, ‘‘ What 
will it do for me?”’ 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 23) 


tion department that second vear typewriting is taught 
by the home economics teacher. End result: undue pres- 
sure on teacher and students in first year typewriting, 
confusion regarding desired achievement in second 
year, and students complete disregard for office stand- 
ards in transcription. No one person’s fault but too 
much margin for error. 

SHow Proor or THE Puppina. If all else has failed 
to convince your students that they may become a girl 
Friday for some top executive, parade before them 
living, breathing, walking, talking evidence. Invite 
former students who made good using their talents in 
shorthand. Utilize the public relations services of local 
banks, department stores, large mills, and other local 
business organizations. Take your class to see ‘‘short- 
hand in action.’’ Load up a bus and go to see court re- 
porting at its best in a session of your State Legislature. 
Here you find the neat elite who may inspire your group 
to repeat the performance. 

There is no real panacea for encouraging students to 
get the most out of any class, I suppose; yet those odds 
of ‘‘seventy-five per cent or better’? must be reduced. 
Herein lies a tremendous challenge to reduce the educa- 
tion process to its most practical state and make it come 
alive. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


AN EVALUATION OF CLERICAL PRACTICE 


Contributed by J. Alvin Dickinson, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


EXAMINATION OF THE CONTENT of instruction 
in clerical practice ultimately causes one to consider 
whether the subject operates in such a manner as to tie 
together much of the knowledges and skills first formed 
in other subjects in the business curriculum. It may be 
assumed that the basic purposes of clerical practice in- 
clude both the formation of new abilities and the fusion 
of those knowledges and skills carried over from such 
subjects as general business, typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. But to become absorbed in the con- 
cept that the clerical practice class is the place for mak- 
ing usable and productive ‘‘know-how’’ is to adopt a 
view too narrow for the achievement of maximum suc- 
cess. It is a half-view or silhouette only of the total 
clerical practice opportunity. 

Let it be clear that this argument is in no way a con- 
tradiction of the necessity or usefulness of clerical prac- 
tice as an integral part of the curriculum. Clerical prac- 
tice, as a matter of fact, offers a means by which business 
teachers may achieve greatest utility from other business 
subjects. By its very nature, clerical practice lends it- 
self to the final ‘‘ polishing off’’ required for satisfactory 
employability. 

It should be fully clear that, regardless of whether 
clerical practice is concentrated in a class by that name 
or is achieved entirely through integration with other 
subjects, the whole curriculum in business must be de- 
veloped with an end result in mind. The mere offering 
of business subjects does not ensure a good business cur- 
riculum. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXTENDING Basic ABILITIES. The ob- 
jectives set up for clerical practice must reflect an at- 
tempt to extend the fundamental abilities so vital to 
real productiveness. In no other subject is there better 
opportunity to stress remedial and extending instruction 
in spelling, computation, penmanship, and other ele- 
ments basic to business operations. In addition, there 
are opportunities for extending such skills as typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, filing, and machine operation. In the 
small school, where the curriculum will not permit the 
offering of ‘‘practice’’ subjects both for the secretarial 
student and the clerical student, the decision will fre- 
quently be in favor of clerical practice because of its 
broader usefulness. 

It should be noted here that it is desirable that every 
student who enrolls in clerical practice should have 
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experienced a good course of instruction in general busi- 
ness. When students already have some understanding 
of the ‘‘whys’’ of business, they are more easily taught 
the ‘‘hows’’ of clerical operations. Further, the ‘‘whys’’ 
and the ‘‘hows’’ produce an interactivity of thought 
such that each has the effect of strengthening the other. 


THE EFrects oF CoMPETITION. Fortunate indeed is the 
school which has an opportunity to offer adequate in- 
struction in office machines. When individual students 
with some prior knowledge of the basic operations of 
adding and calculating machines have an opportunity to 
display this skill to others, they serve as pace setters 
and inspiration. In clerical practice classes the good 
typists tend to imitate the students who can fluently 
add a column of figures—and come out with the correct 
answer. The ‘‘demon’’ on the calculating machine has 
a challenge to raise his achievement on the transcribing 
machine. And the spirit of competition is set so that 
everybody works in earnest on the machines which are 
entirely new to the whole class. Once the clerical prac- 
tice class develops into a workshop (with emphasis on 
work), the spirit of doing gives momentum to accom- 
plishment. 

Perhaps the previous typewriting experience of the 
students in the clerical practice class echoes as much as 
anything else the necessity for keeping sight of the end 
result in all teaching. Typewriting classes which are 
characterized by sound teaching of skill and reasonable 
and realistic standards of evaluating work determine to 
a great extent the attitudes toward production which 
will pervade the typewriting work done in the clerical 
practice classroom. 


Teachers of clerical operations should take a long look 
at American industry where good enough means just 
what it says. Tolerances are established and all work 
coming within a definite classification is acceptable; 
pieces of work exceeding the maximum allowable error 
just are not usable. An endless repetition of perfection 
is unthinkable because of the waste of raw materials 
and, often much more important, the waste in productive 
time. 


ACQUAINTING STUDENTS WITH OFFICE OPERATIONS. The 
supervisor of a business office does not have enough time 
to instruct each employee in every phase of the work 
that he will be called upon to do. Much of the work load 
assigned to the supervisor is concerned with those opera- 
tions which apply to ‘‘the way it is done here.’’ For 
that reason, every new employee must have some under- 
standing of a multitude of small chores which may de- 
velop anywhere. 
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Some place must be found for the teaching of those 
fundamental processes which inelude filing, sorting, 
check writing, and the many other details that are cer- 
tain to occur at one time or another. Since the job of 
the clerical practice class is planned with the idea that 
many of these abilities will be extended, it is necessary 
that the initial acquaintanceship must be developed else- 
where. 


Just as some instruction in machine operation can be 
justifiably ‘‘smuggled’’ into the bookkeeping class, so 
can the office calendar be appropriately included in the 
typewriting class. Basic elements in telephone usage 
should be taught in the general business class, mailing 
information can be channeled into another instructional 
syllabus, and so on. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH EXPERIENCE. There 
is no class without recurring opportunities for students 
to work together. When these contacts are guided with 
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much of his later suecess is determined by his ability to 
converse and work with others. 

Contacts outside the classroom may be the more diffi- 

cult to handle because they are likely to be limited in 
number. Nevertheless, the student who greets the guest 
speaker at the door and guides him to the proper class- 
room is gaining experience to help him meet customers 
and business associates of his employer. 
Concuusions. This article was written with the primary 
assumption that clerical practice is a valuable business — 
subject. The contributor, concurring with E. C. McGill 
in his ‘‘What and Where’’ point of view,' believes that 
clerical practice offers the business teacher a clear-cut 
opportunity to enable students to extend their basic 
abilities. In addition, students have the opportunity to 
learn to work in a good competitive atmosphere, to de- 
velop an adequate acquaintanceship with office machines, 
and to gain personal experience in work situations much 
like actual office circumstances. 


a gentle and skillful hand, the student in the clerical 
practice class obtains practical experience in dealing 
with other people. Such experience is necessary because 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


HANDLING CASES IN THE LAW CLASS 


Contributed by I. David Satlow, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE PROPER ATTACK on cases is one of the most 
trying problems in the teaching of law. It calls for per- 
severance but it is rewarding, for with a systematic ap- 
proach results follow. 

Since no full-scale treatment of cases can be expected 
of pupils at the outset, how should cases be attacked? 
Effective results can be obtained through a policy of 
gradualism. The attack on cases assumes three phases. 
In the first phase, pupils are trained to: (a) select from 
the facts stated in the problem those that are salient and 
organize them in their proper time sequence, (b) deter- 
mine the point in dispute, and (c) settle the argument 
by ascribing a reason. The first two parts are stated 
orally, only the third part is written. 

No set form is required at this point. Pupils are at 
liberty to use the names of the parties in their answers 
or to confine their remarks to the citing of a legal prin- 
ciple. Here too, complete freedom is permitted, for the 
principle may be a verbatim reproducing of the state- 
ment in the textbook or it may be one that is phrased in 
the language of the pupil. This stage lasts about two 
weeks, toward the end of which time a transition to the 
second phase is effected. 

In the second phase, pupils are required to give their 
answers in terms of legal principles followed by one- 
word decisions. The principles can be either taken from 
the textbook or reproduced in one’s own words, but they 
must be legal principles and legal principles only; no 
definition of terms, inclusion of facts, or relating of 
events are acceptable at this stage. This phase too may 
last about two weeks. 

Upon developing facility in isolating legal principles, 
the work advances to the third phase, in which pupils 
are introduced to a three-column tabular arrangement 
which calls for the headings: Principle of Law, Discus- 
sion or Application, and Decision. Once this form has 
been introduced it is required on all homework, board- 
work and tests. 

Before long, pupils realize that ‘‘Jones’’ and ‘‘Smith’’ 
do not belong in the first column, which is to answer only 
the question, ‘‘What is the law?’’ As to the second col- 
umn, they learn that a mere recital of facts may be good 
conversation but is poor discussion, and that the best 
discussion is the one which selects one fact and relates it 
to the law stated in the first column. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Principle Discussion Decision 
1. A contract in Cook’s promise not Yes. He may 
reasonable re- to open a grocery open a store three 
straint of trade store in the entire blocks away. 
is legal. state was unreason- 
able. 


2. A eontract for The painting of a No. Mrs. Smith 
personal service portrait calls for will not be re- 
terminates when personal services. quired to sit for 
the party who the portrait. 
is to perform 
the service dies. 


3. A promise to Clark’s promisewas No. Brown will 
pay another an oral one. not be able to eol- 
person’s debt lect. 
must be in writ- 
ing. 


No one will deny that self-expression is more difficult 
than imitative repetition. Self-expression involves iden- 
tification of subject matter with one’s self; imitative 
repetition is the way out for the conscientious but lazy 
mind, or perhaps an escape mechanism of the pupil who 
lack self-confidence. With proper guidance, the pupils 
who start out by incorporating in their answers passages 
from the textbook, gradually bridge the gap and learn 
to express: themselves in their own words. When home- 
work problems are placed on the board and gone over 
carefully, something happens and pupils realize that 
the smooth rendition in one’s own words is more mean- 
ingful and easier than the halting repetition of the in- 
volved language of the textbook. 

When the full meaning of a fragmentary response is 
comprehended, a precision of statement emerges. For 
example, a pupil offers as a legal principle the statement 
that ‘‘contracts involving $50 or more must be in writ- 
ing.’’ He probably knows what he means, but he fails to 
appreciate that his answer contains the germ of an idea, 
which in its present form is not correct law. True, its 
application will result in the correct decision in the case 
at hand, but to incorrect decisions in numerous other 
cases. Time is to be devoted to criticism by the class for 
the purpose of effectuating precision of statement. 

In the course of such discussion, the pupils will bring 
out that the principle as stated is to be revised in order 
that it apply (1) only to goods, not to services (2) to 
personal property, not to realty, since realty contracts 
must be in writing regardless of the sum (3) only to 
$50 sales where there was neither part payment nor 
delivery and acceptance. The principle is recast to read, 
‘Contracts for the sale of goods involving $50 or more 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND CON. 
SUMER EDUCATION CLASSES 
JOIN HANDS 


Contributed by Howard Rosenwinkel and Arne 
Kowalzek, Little Falls High School, Little Falls, 


Minnesota 


ConTRIBUTORS’ Nore: Jf you try this idea, we hope that you 
will find, as we did, a great stimulation of student interest and 
much educational value. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT of bringing together 
your distributive education class and a consumer educa- 
tion class? Why not try this combination for an interest- 
ing study of salesmanship from the customer’s point of 
view? Through it you can add spark to your class, and 
at the same time provide an activity that has excellent 
educational value. A description of the experiences of 
the Little Falls (Minnesota) High School with this proj- 
ect may provide some suggestions of value to coordina- 
tors and consumer education teachers. 

Early in the year teachers of both classes planned 
what they wished to do, where, when, and how the proj- 
ect was to be conducted. These are some of the considera- 
tions that had to be decided: Who will give the sales 
demonstration? Who will act as customer? What prod- 
uct will be ‘‘sold?’’ What will be the sales situation? 
It was agreed that the joint project likely would be more 
effective when the distributive students had had an op- 
portunity to acquire a good background in salesmanship. 

After a successful venture in May 1956, the distribu- 
tive education coordinator and the consumer education 
teacher agreed on the outcomes which follow. 


Values to Distributive Students 

1. The students were shown the kinds of information 
a well-informed customer is likely to require before 
making a purchase. 

2. An opportunity was gained to see the customer’s 
point of view toward the sales techniques the students 
had learned. 

3. The students were furnished a lively basis for dis- 
cussion of salesperson-customer relationships in subse- 
quent classes. 

4. The students had an opportunity to observe in 
the classroom the effectiveness of good sales technique. 

5. The students saw a live demonstration of how a 
good foundation in salesmanship better prepares them 
to cope with new situations as they occur. 


Values to Consumer Students 


1. An opportunity was permitted for all to see good 
buymanship in a sales situation. 
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2. Students applied themselves with more zest when 
studying buying information. 

3. Students gained a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of the need for preparation before making a 
purchase. 

4. The students were furnished a practical and lively 
common background for further discussion in subse- 
quent classes. 

5. Students gained a better understanding of the 
fact that good sales techniques result in customer bene- 
fits rather than operate toward his detriment. 

Prior to the combined class demonstration, the coor- 
dinator and the consumer education teacher found the 
following preparations in each class to be advantageous 
to the students in gaining the most from the demonstra- 
tion: 


Preparing the Distributive Education Class 


1. Three or four (the same number as customers 
planned) students who were most willing and capable 
were selected to act as salespersons. 

2. Salespersons who were to demonstrate studied the 
product they were to ‘‘sell.’’ 

3. The salespersons planned what they would say and 
do, planned for expected objections and how to over- 
come them, and planned what and how they would do 
suggestive selling. 

4. Non-demonstrating students prepared an evalua- 
tion form for judging the quality of salesmanship shown 
in the demonstration. 

5. The remainder of the class discussed such ques- 
tions as, ‘‘What will the customer be looking for in the 
item to be sold?’’ or, ‘‘What are the reasons why the 
customer may want the item?”’ 


Preparing the Consumer Education Class 


1. Three or four students were selected to be cus- 
tomers; these were students who seemed best qualified 
to take this role in front of a group. 

2. Students collected and studied information on the 
product they planned to buy—what to look for and con- 
sider when buying the article. 

3. Student customers were oriented on how to per- 
form in order to make the demonstration an interesting 
one. 

4. Students who were not scheduled to participate in 
the role of customer conducted a panel to consider such 
topics as, ‘‘How Can the Customer Help the Sales- 
person ?’’ or, ‘‘For the Customer, Who is the Best Sales- 
person ?’’ 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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5. Other students developed a check list to evaluate 
the customer during the time of the demonstration. 

6. <A class discussion was conducted on the nature of 
the role in which the customer was to be cast. Example: 
Should the customer buy for a gift or for his own use? 


Procedure 


The combined class was given a short orientation as 
to what was being attempted. Before each demonstra- 
tion was made, an explanation of the situation which 
was to be observed and what to look for was pointed 
out. After each sale, significant points were concisely 
brought to the attention of the classes. For example, it 
was pointed out how additional merchandise was sug- 
gested in a way in which the salesperson was serving the 
customer, rather than trying to sell more merchandise 
than the customer needed. It was found beneficial at 
this point to conduct a brief discussion to clear up mis- 
conceptions which had arisen. Preceded by the neces- 
sary statement or two of the situation, the next demon- 
stration was then given. This was followed by calling 
attention to different important points the classes should 
note. Then the next sale was dramatized, and so on. 


Suggested Precautions 


Plans should be made well in advance and in sufficient 
detail so that everyone (including the two teachers) 
knows what to do and when to do it. This prevents loss 
of valuable time, and the demonstrations tend to have 
greater value. Three or four sales were all that we had 


time for in one fifty-five minute class period. By keep- 
ing the number of points or principles to be illustrated 
to a minimum, the students understood them more clear- 
ly and remembered them longer. We were more success- 
ful in terms of student learning when we brought out 
only those points from a given demonstration which were 
clearly illustrated in the demonstration. To make a truer 
life situation during the demonstration we found it de- 
sirable for each class to withhold from the other the in- 
formation developed during the preparation of the proj- 
ect. Finally, we learned that a follow-up in the form of 
discussion for review and evaluation should be planned 
for the following one or two class sessions, because stu- 
dent interest remains high following the demonstrations. 


Possible Applications 


The consumer education-distributive education project 
described is flexible enough to meet the differences in 
learning situations in various schools. For example, if 
the school has no consumer education class, but consumer 
units are taught in general business or home economies 
classes, this project could be conducted jointly with 
them. With certain variations it can be used as an intro- 
duction to a unit in buymanship in the consumer educa- 
tion class with primary emphasis on stimulating inter- 
est; or it could be used to make a dynamic and complete 
summary of salesmanship for distributive education 
students. It could also be used in this manner in the 
consumer education class. 


Newest office training text .. . 


Applied Clerical Practice 


by Friedman and Grossman 


e Complete course in office training with a built-in testing program 
e Practical, workable projects in each chapter; four master reviews provide 


e Over 100 up-to-date illustrations enliven the text 
e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a pattern of 


e Learning units include questions and exercises, business English, related 
clerical arithmetic, and personality development exercises 


e Workbook and Teacher’s- Manual available 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St. New York 36 


Pitman — The First Name in Business Education 


a basic testing program 


interesting units of learning 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS GO TO SCHOOL 


Contributed by A. James Kalbaugh, Broome Tech- 
nical Community College, Binghamton, New York 


Epiror’s Notre: Because it makes for an interesting discussion 
on a matter which should be determined by office standards from 
business and industry, the editor invites your comments on the 
question: ‘‘What ratio should we keep of electric to standard 
typewriters???’ 


MANY PERSONS ARE SURPRISED to learn that the 
first electric typewriter was introduced in 1925. After a 
period in which it was considered a special-purpose ma- 
chine, or a luxury which could produce ‘‘extra-special”’ 
looking letters, the electric typewriter is today being 
widely used as the basic office machine for manifolding, 
snapout forms, columnar work, and volume correspond- 
ence. 

While it is difficult to obtain exact data on the actual 
number of electric tvpewriters in use today, representa- 
tives of the industry report that the ratio of electric to 
standard machines is about one to four over the country 
as a whole, one to three in some of the larger cities, with 
the trend towards more and more electric models. 

Business teachers are affected by the acceptance which 
new machines have in the business office. For example, 
as manually operated adding and calculating machines 
are gradually replaced by electric models, the trend is 
to duplicate this change in office practice classrooms. 


OrFicE Costs ARE StupreD. Many office managers have 
been reasonably convinced that the electric typewriter 
effects some savings in time or may warrant the extra 
investment through improved appearance of work. This 
experience must be explored thoroughly, since, of course, 
each electric machine lists at about double the price of 
a standard machine. One source of factual data on 
office costs of this nature is a growing backlog of pro- 
duction studies. These, of course, are available to busi- 
ness teachers, and seem to indicate increases in produc- 
tion ranging from ten to fifty per cent, depending upon 
the applications involved. 

Some manufacturers of electric typewriters have come 
up with data that shows an unbelievable amount of 
energy used by a typist’s left arm as she throws the 
carriage of a manual typewriter. They claim consider- 
able savings in the energy output through electrification 
of the typewriter. The figures presented are interesting 
to the operator of a machine, but are not always con- 
vincing arguments to office managers—unless, of course, 
substantial savings in office costs can be realized or some 
other salutary effects can be felt through their use. In 
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many cases, office managers admit that the morale factor 
is of greater value than any increased production or 
saving of operator fatigue. 

One device used by office managers in the analysis is 
to compare costs of typewriting stations. The electri- 
cally-equipped station appears to produce more work at 
lower unit cost than its manually-equipped neighbor. | 
Several factors are involved in this saving, but the type- 
writer represents a little more than two per cent of the 
total cost. The major expenditure, about eighty per cent, 
is for the operator’s salary; so opportunities for lower- 
ing the cost of typewriting production would seem tu 
be predominantly with the typist. Management has 
found that any device which aids the typist to increase 
production even slightly is a good investment. 


Two Points oF View. Two schools of thought seem to 
exist in teaching circles relative to the best time and 
method of offering instruction on electric typewriters. 
One group believes that students will do better if they 
receive their beginning instruction on electric machines 
end later transfer to manuals. The other group main- 
tains that the best results are obtained by giving initial 
instruction on manual machines, this instruction to be 
‘‘topped off’? by a brief experience on electrics just 
before students go to work. 


The persons who advocate early instruction on the 
electric typewriter have several reasons for their belief. 
They point to ‘‘easier’’ and ‘‘quicker’’ teaching and 
learning. They contend that two of the old ‘‘bugbears’’ 
of beginning typewriting instruction are: removed by 
the electric machine—stroking difficulties and looking 
at the machine for carriage return, shift key, or tabu- 
lator. They become enthusiastic about the reduction 
in fatigue and nerve strain that contributes to greater 
relaxation and faster progress. They are sure that the 
transition from electric to manual typewriter is easier 
and quicker than vice versa. 

These teachers maintain that the real value of electric 
typewriters as instructional equipment lies in the fact 
that they prepare better manual operators, and do the 
job more quickly. 

Those who represent the other side consider the 
manual typewriter as the basic instrument, while they 
see the electric machine as a special application of the 
same. For this reason, they believe that students should, 
while learning, ‘‘get down to fundamentals’’ and not 
receive any mechanical assistance from electrical gad- 
gets until they have learned to perform the operations 
manually. These persons claim, too, that the staccato 
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Are these professional aids 
on your desk? 


Principles of Business Education, 
Second Edition—Herbert A. Tonne 


A substantial revision of a popular “principles” book 
that effectively presents a complete overview of prin- 
ciples, problems, procedures, and practices in the field 
of business training. 


Techniques of Teaching Typewriting 
Second Edition—jJane E. Clem 


A complete modernization of the reference and methods- 
course text, dealing with the underlying principles of 
typewriting instruction. It incorporates the best thinking 
expressed in every book and most magazine articles 
written about typewriting. 


Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand 
—Louis A. Leslie 


A thorough treatment of every phase of methods of 
teaching and testing Gregg Shorthand. Completely treats 
history of methods and shows their influence upon ac- 
cepted modern practices. 


Methods of Teaching Transcription 
—Louis A. Leslie 


The first complete volume devoted exclusively to the 
problems and recommended procedures of teaching 
transeription. A guide for (1) teachers intent on im- 
proving transcription results in their own classes and 
for (2) supervisors of business education. 


Methods of Teaching Business Subjects 
Second Edition—Tonne, Popham, and Freeman 


A comprehensve treatment of teaching methods in all 
fields of business education. Includes (1) general pattern 
and criteria of good teaching in any business subject, 
then (2) application of that pattern and criteria for 
teaching each business subject. Meets practical needs 
through presentation of a unified concept of business- 
teaching methods. 


Progressive Dictation with Previews 
—Charles E. Zoubek 


185 Five-minute takes, at speeds ranging from 50 to 
150 words a minute. Fills the need for counted dictation 
material designed to develop shorthand speed. 


Transcription Dictation 
—Leslie and Zoubek 


A book of new-matter dictation material for the use of 
the shorthand teacher. Contains 80 assignments cor- 
related lesson-by-lesson with Gregg Transcription Sim- 
plified, Second Edition. 


Write your nearest Gregg office today! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. London E.C. 4: 95 Farringdon St. 


typewriter stroke is basic—and that the only place it 
can be learned is on the manual typewriter. They view 
the so-called evidence and arguments to the contrary 
as cleverly-conceived sales points to hurry the transi- 
tion to electric machines. Furthermore, they maintain 
that since at least three manual machines exist in busi- 
ness to every electric typewriter, students now ready 
for employment have a three-to-one chance of having to 
operate a manual typewriter. 

Business education literature in the last few years 
indicates that more and more schools are becoming 
the users of more and more electric machines. The 
Chenango Valley Central School, near Binghamton, 
New York, offers beginning instruction on electric type- 
writers to junior high school pupils. Business schools, 
high schools, and colleges report entire rooms as being 
electrically equipped for the typewriting classes. Until 
recently, the usual practice has been to install electric 
typewriters as a part of the office practice laboratory 
equipment. It is apparent that many school boards 
and school administrators are becoming convinced that 
this is a tool which makes for teaching efficiency and 
are gradually replacing manually operated typewriters 
with electric models. 

We, the business teachers, must consider all of these 
factors when we request equipment for our classrooms. 
We must ask ourselves, ‘‘What machines will business 
and industry require our graduates to use?’’ ‘‘What 
teaching problems are involved if we offer instruction 
on these machines?’’ Then, we must analyze the prob- 
lems and present the facts as an argument to our ad- 
ministrators to obtain for us the instructional equip- 
ment which will enable us to turn out graduates pre- 
pared to meet the standards which industry and _ busi- 
ness set for the offices in our respective communities. 


“Basic Business 
(Continued from page 28) 


have to be in writing if there was no part payment or 
no delivery and acceptance.’’ 


Before long, perseverance on the part of the teacher, 
supplemented by judicious praise of proper efforts by 
pupils, results in the following: 


1. Pupils develop a discriminating sense and are able 
to select the legal principle that applies to the case in 
question. 


2. Pupils learn to express principles properly and 
tersely in their own words. 


3. Pupils avoid partial and fragmentary answers. 


4. Pupils begin employing legal terms intelligently 
in their answers. 
The three phases described above parallel the evolu- 


tion of content, growth in the individual, and growth 
in his knowledge of the subject. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Business Education Program 
in the Expanding Secondary School 


An unusual demand for “The Business 
Education Program in the Secondary 
School,” prepared and released jointly by 
UBEA and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals in 1949, led 
to the carefully revised edition which will 
be released in January 1957. More than 
40,000 copies of the 1949 issue went to 
principals and business teachers. The 
present publication is used as textbooks 
in several teacher education colleges. 


Lloyd Douglas of Iowa State Teachers 
College is editor of the 1957 publication. 
Many of the persons who contributed to 
the original edition assisted Dr. Douglas 
in preparing copy for “The Business Edu- 
cation Program in the Expanding Sec- 
ondary School.” The contributors include 
Hamden L. Forkner, Paul Elicker, Hollis 
Guy, E. B. Weaver, Ray G. Price, Parker 
Liles, Theodore Yerian, M. Herbert Free- 
man, John Binnion, E. C. McGill, Theo- 
dore Woodward, Verner L. Dotson, J. 
Frank Dame, Lewis R. Toll, James F. 
Giffin, Harry Huffman, Sara Anderson, 
Harm Harms, C. A. Nolan, Robert E. 
Hampton, Carlene Sampson, Paul S. Lo- 
max, John E. Whitcraft, Albert C. Fries, 
William C. Himstreet, Arthur L. Walker, 
William R. Blackler, Ann Brewington, 
Dorothy Veov, John L. Rowe, Sister M. 
Therese, Milton C. Olson, Harold Gil- 
breth, Gladys Bahr, John A. Beaumont, 
Ralph E. Macon. M. Gertrude Rough- 
sedge, and Fred C. Archer. 

In a communication to the contributors, 
Dr. Douglas wrote: “I found my job as 
editor to be a rather pleasant one. It 
could be that I am a bit prejudiced, but 
IT found your many articles to be inter- 
esting and informative. 

“T have hopes that this revision will be 
read, even more widely, by business teach- 
ers and school administrators than was 
the original publication. Certainly, in my 
opinion, it is an excellent condensation of 
most important and pertinent informa- 
tion for all of us today. 

“We all have a right to feel consider- 
able professional pride in being so well 
and effectively represented by our asso- 
ciation, the United Business Education 
Association—which has been responsible 
for arranging this effective cooperation 
with the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Princinals.” 
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May Will Be a ‘Special’ 


Theodore Woodward, chairman of the UBEA Publications Committee, announces 
the decision of the Executive Committee of UBEA to expand the May issue of the 
Business Epucation Forum into a special Centennial publication. Already a number 
of leaders in business education are preparing articles for what is expected to be a 
“breath-taking” issue. New teachers will welcome the wealth of material; experienced 
teachers will find the Forum even more valuable as an historical document. The entire 
issue will be devoted to the past, present, and future of business education. 


Plans for Centennial Celebration 


Plans are moving forward rapidly for 
the Centennial Celebration for Business 
Education. The general planning com- 
mittee held an important two-day session 
on September 28-29 in Dallas, Texas. 
The tentative program was outlined at 
the meeting. 

Part I of the Celebration will open on 
Monday, June 17, with the annual con- 
vention of the Future Business Leaders 
of America. Registration for Part II 
will open on Wednesday, June 19, at the 
Baker Hotel in Dallas. 

Invitations are going out now to some 
top persons in the nation to address the 
general sessions of the Celebration. Ap- 
proximately 75 circles (format of the 
“White House Conference”) on vital is- 
sues in business education are being set 
up. A number of discussion groups fea- 
turing the major subject areas in business 
education are planned. The Mountain- 
Plains Business Edueation Association 
will be host to Part IT. 

A program featuring “Pioneers in Busi- 
ness Edueation” will depict the important 
events and business educators of the Cen- 
tury. In addition to the professional and 
social sessions, there will be exhibits of 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment for 
the business education classroom. 

At the conclusion of the celebration in 
Dallas, the International Division of 
UBEA will conduct a tour to Mexico. It 
is hoped that college credit can be ar- 
ranged for tour members who desire it. 
The tour has been planned to end on 
July 5. 

Reservation forms for the Centennial 
Celebration will be released in a later is- 
sue of the Forum. 

While plans for the celebration are well 
along at this time, Program Chairman E. 


C. McGill requests that any member of 
UBEA who has an important program 
suggestion to make should not hesitate to 
send it to him or to UBEA Headquarters 
Office. 


Representative Assembly 
A series of UBEA Representative As- 


' semblies and 10,000 Club Breakfasts have 


been scheduled in connection with the con- 
ventions of UBEA regional associations. 
Members of UBEA in attendance at re- 
gional conventions are urged to be pres- 
ent at the breakfast. 

Any member of UBEA may attend the 
Representative Assembly as an observer. 
The official representatives and delegates 
participating in the assemblies are the 
presidents and delegates of the UBEA 


_ affiliated associations, officers of regional 


associations, UBEA state membership 
chairmen, and members of the National 
Council for Business Education. 

UBEA’s vice president, Dorothy Travis, 
and the three regional representatives 
elected by UBEA members are in charge 
of arrangements for the assemblies. In the 
absence of the UBEA president, the sen- 
ior representative presides at the session. 

The next Representative Assembly and 
10,000 Club Breakfast will be held in 
connection with the SBEA convention in 
Asheville, North Carolina, on Thursday, 
November 22. 


Chicago Convention 


Aware of the importance of research 
in the business cducation program, the 
four Divisions of UBEA will use “Re- 
search and the Business Teacher” as the 
theme for the Joint Convention to be 
held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago on 
February 14-16. The convention program 
is ready for publication and will be re- 
leased next month to Forum readers. 
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IN ACTION 
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NABTTI 


The role that various personnel and 
professional organizations can play in 
helping acquaint young people with the 
possibility of business teaching as a ¢a- 
reer is presented in BULLETIN 64, released 
recently by the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
The title of the bulletin is “Suggested 
Guidance Practices for Business Teacher 
Reeruitment.” Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, and Ralf Thomas, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
are co-editors of the bulletin. In the in- 
troduction, the editors challenge all busi- 
ness education personnel to accept the 
responsibility for recruiting teachers. The 
contributors offer helpful, specific guid- 
ance practices that can be utilized by 
high school teachers, counselors, super- 
visors of business education, and profes- 
sional organizations interested in helping 
with the business teacher recruitment pro- 
gram. The contributors are Dorothy 


Travis, Central High School and Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair; Ger- 
trude Forrester, West Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Donald Tate, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock; William 
Selden, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education, Harrisburg. 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Erwin M. Keithley, associate professor 
of business education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles succeeds Fred 
Archer as president of the Research 
Foundation of UBEA. Dr. Keithley, a 
past president of the parent association, 
has served as vice president of the Foun- 
dation since August 1955. This Division 
of UBEA will hold its annual meeting in 
Chieago on February 14, and will have 
a prominent part in the Centennial Cele- 
bration for Business Education which 
will be held in Dallas, Texas, June 17-22. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


The International Division for Business 
Education of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association will sponsor a European 
course in the summer of 1957. The course 
will carry eight semester hours academic 
credit at New York University and will 
be directed by Herbert A. Tonne. 

The trip will be made both ways by 
boat. After a brief stay in Paris the 
group will attend the Business Education 
Program to be conducted in Vienna from 
July 11 to July 25. Several days each 
will be spent in the following cities in the 
order listed: Zurich, Munich, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, and Copenhagen. A final 
week will be spent in England. 

In every city the group will visit busi- 
ness firms, retailing establishments, and 
have opportunity to study business 
schools and _ offices. 

The course will start about July 1 and 
end around August 31. The total cost 
will be around $1300. Those interested in 
participating should write to Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, School of Eduea- 
tion, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


UBEA CALENDAR, 1956-57 


November 22-24—Annual Convention, South- 
ern Business Education Association, a Re- 
gion of UBEA, Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, 
NOS. 


February 14-16—Annual Convention, UBEA 
Divisions (NABTTI, Research, Administra- 
tors, and Internationa!), Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


February 16-17—Meeting of the National 


Council for Business Education Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 
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and the back rest is in the correct position 
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onstrate and the student can practice proper June 16-22—Centennial Celebration for 


posture as it is prescribed. Business Education, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment 

of 16” to 21’’, backrest horizontal and ver- 

tical adjustment of 5’’. Ideal for teaching 

and practicing posture in typing and other Part Il. Annual Convention, Mountain- 

business classes. Reasonably priced. Plains Business Education Associa- 
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defective material or trial without obligation. Send 
workmanship for a for illustrated folder. 

period of 10 years. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. e@ Bowling Green, Ohio 


Part |. Annual Convention, Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. 


Part Ill. Beginning of tour to Mexico for 
members of International Division 


July I—All-day session sponsored by UBEA 
at Centennial Celebration of the National 
Education Association, Philadelphia. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


WESTERN REGION 


Idaho 


New officers of the Idaho Business Ed- 
ucation Association for the year 1956-57 
are Grant Thomas, Ricks College, Rex- 
burg, president; Easter Geertsen, Boise 
High School, Boise, vice president; and 
Rose Prebyl, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, treasurer. The secretary will be ap- 
pointed by the president. Clisby  T. 
Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, Boise, re- 
tiring president of the association, is a 
member of the executive board. 


California 
Louis J. Gentile, president of the 
Southern Section, California Business 


Education Association, has announced the 
appointment by the executive committee 
of Mary Y. Robinson to serve as secretary 
of the association and Emma O. Luebbers 
to edit the newsletter. Miss Robinson and 
Mrs. Luebbers teach at Chaffey College 
in Ontario. Alma Beye of Pasadena is 
vice president and Lloyd Davies of 
Areadia is treasurer of the Southern 
Section. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


West Texas 

Businessmen and educators got togeth- 
er at the West Texas Business Teachers 
Convention on October 26-27 to discuss 
ways to turn out graduates who are pre- 
pared to fit the needs of business and in- 
dustry in West Texas. The convention 
was held in Odessa. 

Russell N. Cansler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, was the 
featured speaker. Dr. Cansler spoke on 
“Industry Serves Education—Education 
Serves Industry.” 

Sharing the spotlight with Dr. Cansler 
was Olin G. Bell who represented in- 
dustry. Colonel Bell, Senior Geologist 
for Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
is one of the outstanding spokesmen for 
industry in Texas. 
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the West Texas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, and G. E. “Tommy” Thompson, the 
association’s public relations director, con- 
tributed many hours of time to the planning 
and direction of the successful convention 
held in Odessa. 


Harold Vail, Howard County Junior 
College, is the retiring president and 
senior member of the executive board. 
Also on the executive board are G. E. 
Thompson, Kermit; Donald Tate, Lub- 
hock; Wilson Clemens, Borger; Lucy 
Mae Yarnell, Canyon; and Elaine Con- 
ley, Odessa. 

In addition to the two main speakers, 
the convention was divided into discus- 
sion groups which studied the latest 
developments in public relations, busi- 
ness communications, secretarial prac- 
tices, and accounting. 

G. E. Thompson, superintendent of 
the Kermit schools, was commentator at 
the convention. Mr. Thompson is presi- 
dent of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation. He is also the public relations 
director for the WTBTA. 

Mr. Thompson told the businessmen 
that “Employers can look forward to a 
crop of business graduates ready to step 
into productive jobs with no time wasted 
in re-training, if the West Texas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association gains its ob- 
jectives.” 

Bess Perryman, Odessa Junior College 
and president of the association, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Other officers of 
the association are Mrs. Dean S. Box, 
Howard County Junior College, Big 
Spring; and secretary-treasurer, Betty 
J. Friesinger, Odessa Junior College. 


Greater Houston 


New officers of the Greater Houston 
Area Chapter of the United Business 
Education Association were elected at the 
annual spring dinner meeting. Ples Mas- 
ton, University of Houston, is the new 
President. Other officers include the vice 
president, Elizabeth Miller, Bellaire High 
School; secretary, Doris Klose, Voca- 
tional High School; and treasurer, Helen 
Boudreaux, Hogg Junior High School. 
Carlos Hayden, University of Houston, 
was appointed representative to the 
UBEA Representative Assembly. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


West Virginia 

The annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Business Education Association 
will be held at the Hotel Prichard in 
Huntington on November 1. Nora Goad, 
Stonewall Jackson High School, Charles- 
ton, president of the association, will pre- 
side. 

The theme of the meeting is “Building 
a Better Business Education Program.” 
The keynote address, “How the Schools 
and Colleges Can Help,” will be made 
by D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh. The part which business 
plays will be presented by Nathan A. 
Clark, Secretary of the Acacia Life In- 
surance Company, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Clark will speak on the topic, “How 
Business and Industry Can Help.” 

The meeting will be concluded with a 
summary by the president and the pres- 
entation of the new officers. 


Arkansas 


Ethel Hart, president of the Arkansas 
Business Education Association, reports 
that the 1955-56 Executive Board had a 
year of achievement. The following 
plans and accomplishments are a result 
of their meetings: 

1. District conferences were held in 
three of the five districts for the first 
time. For these conferences, there were 
special speakers and panel discussions 
by local teachers—thus promoting a feel- 
ing that all had a part in the program. 


TEXAS .... Bess Perryman, president of 
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ARKANSAS . . . Officers of the Arkansas Business Education Association are shown making 
plans for the annual meeting. Seated (left to right) are Ruby Croom, treasurer; Vertie 
Baxley, district director; Nadine Marcum, secretary; Ethel Hart, president; Betty Orr, vice 
president; Gladys E. Johnson, president of SBEA; Frederick Basco, past president of the 
association. Others not available for the picture were the five district directors: Melvin 
Sims, Houston Speck, Marguerite Walker, Julia McKamie, and Nelda McCutcheon. 


Speakers for the regional meetings in- 
eluded Gerald Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, and Alvin Dickinson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

2. A “Business Education Handbook” 
was published and distributed by the 
Arkansas State Department of Educa- 
tion upon the recommendation of the 
association. 

3. A quarterly newsletter and list of 
business teachers was mailed to each 
business teacher in Arkansas. This has 
promoted a good feeling of unity and 
fellowship. 

4. The association has the largest paid 
membership enrollment in its history. 

5. An all-day program for the state 
convention to be held in Little Rock in 
November has already been announced. 
Up to this time there have been only 
half-day sessions. 

6. Ways and means for a group from 
Arkansas to attend the SBEA Conven- 
tion in Asheville, North Carolina, are 
being worked out. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Wisconsin 

Peter L. Agnew, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, will address the 
Wisconsin Business Education Associa- 
tion on November 1. Dr. Agnew’s topic 
is “The Office of Tomorrow.” He will 
discuss the changes which take place with 
the introduction of automatic machines 
to the office and the implications which 
these changes have for the business ed- 
ucation classes. 

On November 2, the members will have 
a choice of eight interesting problem 
clinics. The problems for discission and 
the leaders of the groups are as follows: 
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Teaching the Use of the Telephone— 
Marie Jasperson, Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee 

The Teacher in the Small School—Phil 
Tarpley, High School, Rio 

Duplicating the School Newspaper—Ken 
Finger, East High School, Madison 

The Teacher of Basie Business—Ruth 
Thompson, Lincoln High School, 
Kenosha 

The Teacher of Typewriting—Albert 
Pitts, Union Grove High School, Union 
Grove 

The Teacher of Shorthand and Tran- 
seription—Ernest DeRoche, West High 
School, Green Bay 

The Teacher of Distributive Education— 
Arnold Stuyvesant, Mary Bradford 
School, Kenosha 

The Teacher of Bookkeeping and . Ac- 
counting—Robert Smocke, High School, 
Whitewater. 


Minnesota 

Representatives of CRUBEA were 
among the guests who participated in 
the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Business Education Association held on 
October 25-26 in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. The meeting was presided over 
by William Becker of Harding High 
School, St. Paul. 

The first day’s program included a 
luncheon at the YWCA with Robert E. 
Slaughter of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany addressing the group on “The 
Dimension of Personality in Teaching.” 

Sectional meetings and the CRUBEA 
Breakfast at the Leamington Hotel were 
featured on the second day of the con- 
vention. Mearl Guthrie of Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University was resource 
speaker for the basic business group. Dr. 
Guthrie is chairman of CRUBEA and 
associate editor of the Basic Business 
Service for Bustness Epucation Forum. 


He is also a member of 
the UBEA Executive 
Committee. Melvin Grim- 
stad was chairman of the 
section and Rosemary 
Shanus was recorder. 

Resource speaker for 
the bookkeeping section 
was James T. Blanford, 
president of the Iowa 
Business Education As- 
sociation, and a member 
of the faculty at Iowa 
State Teachers College. Jane Ann Har- 
rigan was chairman of the section and 
Frank R. Mehle was recorder. 

Lorraine Missling, CRUBEA’s repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin, was resource 
speaker for the typewriting section. Miss 
Missling teaches at Nicolet High School 
in Milwaukee. She is president of the 
Wisconsin Business Education Associa- 
tion. Ruel Falk was chairman and Nella 
Peterson served as recorder. 

“Careers in Retailing” was featured at 
the sectional meeting at which William 
Knaack was chairman. Herbert Peterson 
was chairman of the section devoted to 
“Problems in Adult and Distributive 
Education.” 

Merea Williams, CRUBEA’s represen- 
tative from Missouri, was resource speak- 
er for the office practice and shorthand 
section. Miss Williams, UBEA member- 
ship chairman in Missouri, teaches at the 
University of Missouri. Eleanor Goeltz 
was chairman of the group. 

John A. Dettman of the University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. was program 
chairman for the convention. 


EASTERN REGION 


New Jersey 


Hamden L. Forkner, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will give the 
principal address at the annual fall con- 
vention of the New Jersey Business Edu- 
cation Association to be held November 
9, at the Hotel Shelbourne in Atlantic 
City. He will talk on the topic, “Educa- 
tion, the Architect—Business Education, 
the Builder.” 

Also on the program will be Earl E. 
Mosier, Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, who will dis- 
cuss “Business Teacher Education in New 
Jersey.” 

A social hour and business meeting 
will precede the addresses. Louis C. 
Nanassy, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Paterson, will preside. 
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REPORT OF MPBEA CONVENTION 


Philip W. Geary, director of Air World Education for 
Trans World Airlines, Ine., was the featured speaker at the 
opening banquet of the Mountain Plains Business Education 
Association’s fifth annual convention held at the Broadview 
Hotel in Wichita, Kansas, on June 14-16. Clyde Blanchard 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, retiring president of MPBEA, gave the 
major address at the luncheon which closed the two day 
meeting. 


Other convention speakers included E. C. McGill, retiring 
president of UBEA, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Irene Place, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Gladys Bahr, New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; T. James Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington ; 
John C. Raglan, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 


New officers elected were: President, Dorothy L. Travis, 
Central High School and University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks; and vice president, F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. The following persons continue in office: 
treasurer, Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas; executive secretary, Agnes M. Kinney, North High 
School, Denver, Colorado; and regional membership director, 
Dorothy Hazel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Ralf J. 
Thomas, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, was ap- 
pointed editor of the Mountain-Plains News Exchange. 


Faye M. Ricketts, University of Wichita, was general chair- 
man of the convention; Gerald A. Porter, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, was program chairman. 


The next MPBEA convention will be held in Dallas, Texas, 
in June 1957. MPBEA has invited UBEA to hold its Cen- 
tennial Celebration for Business Edueation in conjunction 
with the MPBEA convention in Dallas. 


The major part of the UBEA Centennial Celebration for 
Business Education will be held at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Texas, on June 17-22. Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association and the Texas State Chapter of FBLA will be 
co-sponsors and host organizations. The other four regions 
of UBEA (SBEA, WBEA, CRUBEA, ERUBEA), and the 
four divisions (NABTTI, Administrators, Research, and In- 
ternational) will co-operate in this important event. 


As a part of the Centennial Celebration, FBLA will open 
its annual convention on Monday, June 17, and close on 
June 19 with the annual awards banquet. The banquet will 
be open to adults who register for the joint UBEA-MPBEA 
program. 


Beginning on June 20, the program will include a “Little 
White House Conference” on the vital issues in business 
education. Plans are being made for the participation of 
several hundred persons in these discussion groups. There 
will be other sessions devoted to teaching procedures in type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, general business, office 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Once in a lifetime! 


You can’t afford to miss the Centennial Celebration of 
Business Education to be held in Dallas during the week 
of June 16, 1957. Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association has invited the UBEA to have its first post- 
war convention for all business teachers in Dallas in con- 
junction with the annual MPBEA convention. This cele- 
bration will be a part of the Centennial Celebration of 
the National Education Association, of which UBEA is a 
department. Surely all the members in the host region 
should be on hand to greet the guests who will come 
from all over the United States. We will need each of 
you. Plan now to attend. 


Membership in any organization brings privileges and 
also responsibilities. One of your responsibilities and 
privileges in 1956-57 is to attend the Centennial Celebra- 
tion in Dallas. Another is to give us the benefit of your 
ideas. What would you like to have MPBEA do to help 
you as a business teacher? 


MPBEA is growing up rapidly. Your Executive Com- 
mittee believes that the organization has now reached 
the age at which it should give its members services in 
addition to an annual convention. What can it give to 
members unable to attend the convention? To all busi- 
ness teachers in the Mountain-Plains Region? We need 
your ideas! 


We will be looking for you in Dallas in June and for 
your ideas now!—Dorothy L. Travis, MPBEA President. 


practice, and retailing. Pioneers in business education in 
the United States will be-honored. The milestones in business 
education will be dramatized in the program and featured in 
the exhibits. Outstanding speakers in business and business 
education will appear on the program. 

Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State College, Denton, has 
been appointed general chairman of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion Planning Committee. E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, was selected by the Committee to serve as 
program chairman. Both are past presidents of MPBEA and 
Dr. McGill is a past president of UBEA. 

Dr. Payne presided at a meeting of the Centennial Cele- 
bration Planning Committee in Dallas on September 28-29. 
Those in attendance included Theodore Yerian, UBEA presi- 
dent; Dorothy L. Travis, MPBEA president; Hollis Guy, 
UBEA executive director; E. C. MeGill, program chairman; 
and the representatives of the other regions: Southern, 
Vernon Musselman; Western, S. Joseph DeBrum; and Cen- 
tral, Lloyd Douglas. Frances Doub North, representative for 
the Eastern Region of UBEA, is also a member of the Com- 
mittee. Janis Knox, president of FBLA, and her chapter 
sponsor, Mrs. Woodie Smith, met with the committee and 
presented the plans for the FBLA Convention. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE UBEA-MPBEA 


Officers of MPBEA. President—Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Vice Presi- 
dent—F. Wayne House, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Execu- 
tive Secretary—Agnes M. Kinney, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado; Treasurer—Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kansas; and Past President—Clyde I. Blanchard, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


MPBEA BOARD MEMBERS. Colorado—F. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; Kansas—Richard F. Reicherter, 
St. Marys High School, St. Marys; Nebraska—E. P. Baruth, 
McCook Junior College, McCook; New Mexico—Arvel Branscum, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; North Dakota—Alice 
Hansen, Bismarck Junior College, Bismarck; Oklahoma—Lloyd 
L. Garrison, Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater; South Da- 
kota—Ada Brown Cone, Rapid City High School, Rapid City; 
Texas—Faborn Etier, University of Texas, Austin; and Wyoming 
—Margaret S. Blackler, High School, Laramie. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS. Mountain-Plains Region— 
Dorothy Hazel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Kenneth J. 
Hansen, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; Vernon V. 
Payne, North Texas State College, Denton; E. C. McGill (past 
president), Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; and Dorothy 
Travis (vice president), Central High School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN. Colorado—John E. Bin- 
nion, University of Denver, Denver; Kansas—Orville P. Kliever, 
Walton Consolidated Schools, Walton; Nebraska—F. Wayne 
House, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; New Mexico—Jerry 
Ebert, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; North Dakota— 
John L. Rowe, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Okla- 
homa—J. Ralph Reed, Central State College, Edmond; South 
Dakota—Frances Miiller, High School, Beresford; Texas—Pend- 
ing; and Wyoming—James L. Thompson, High School, Buffalo. 


PRESIDENTS (1956-57) OF STATE AFFILIATED ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Colorado—F. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colorado, 
Boulder; Kansas—O. O. Barnett, Shawnee Mission High School, 
Merriam; Nebraska— Alma Howdeshell, Pierce High School, 
Pierce; New Mexico—Lucille Sampson, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas; North Dakota—DuWain Fagerstrom, 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Oklahoma—Della A. 
Mize, Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City; South 
Dakota—Pauline Pearson, High School, Rapid City; Texas— 
R. L. Higginbotham, Houston Public Schools, Houston; and 
Wyoming—Robert L. Hitch, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


EDITORS. Business Education Forum—John E. Binnion, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; F. Wayne House, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Gerald Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; and Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg. The National Business Education Quarterly— 
Louis Higginbotham, Houston Publie Schools, Houston, Texas. 


| ALONG THE TRAIL 


Here and There. Clyde Blanchard, immediate past presi- 
dent of MPBEA, taught at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder this past summer. . . . Donald Tate is on leave from 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. He was a guest pro- 
fessor at the University of Denver before leaving for Ankara, 
Turkey, where he is now serving as senior member of a group 
setting up a business teacher education program at the Uni- 
versity of Ankara. This program is under the auspices of the 
International Cooperation Administration and New York Uni- 
versity... . Allie Dale Lambert is the newly appointed super- 
visor of business education for the Tulsa Public Schools... . 
Robert Lowry has returned to Oklahoma A and M College 
after spending a sabbatical leave at Indiana University. .. . 
Jerome Bibble (a gold medal winner of broad jump in the 
1952 Olympie games) is a new business teacher in the Denver 
Public Schools. . .. Nate Rosenberg of Cheyenne (Wyo.) High 
School, will be at the Japan Dependents School this year... . 
Loda Newcomb of University of Kansas; E. €. McGill of 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, and Ralf Thomas 
of Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, served as busi- 
ness education consultants for the Sedgwick County teachers 
institute in Wichita. . . . Kenneth Hansen, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, has announced that the college 
will inaugurate a doctoral program in business education start- 
ing during the summer of 1957... . Approximately 30 gradu- 
ate students enrolled in the newly-formed Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the University of North Dakota during the 
past summer session. .. . Nine South Dakota business teachers 
attended the MPBEA Convention held in Wichita in June. 
They were: Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million; Clara Buitenbos, Platte; Adeline Buitenbos, Tyndall; 
Dorothy Ulrich, Faith; Pauline Pearson, president of the 
South Dakota Business Teachers Association, Rapid City; 
Dorothy Hazel, formerly of Vermillion; Thelma Olson, Brook- 
ings; Emma Hofer, Freeman; and Georgeann Dykstra, Avon. 


Workshops, Conferences, and Travel. Dean William A. 
Nielander of the College of Business Administration of the 
University of Wichita and family toured Europe recently. 
Dean Nielander attended the International Relations Confer- 
ence of the Green Meadow Foundation in Zurich, Switzerland, 
which was composed of 200 representatives from all over the 
world. Several days were spent at our Embassy in Paris 
where Dean Nielander discussed education programs spon- 
sored by the United States Information Service. ... F. Kend- 
rick Bangs of the University of Colorado staff, participated 
in a management fellowship at the Gates Rubber Company 
during the summer. . . . Grace Bumpus of the University of 
Denver, is on leave this quarter. She is touring Europe with 
her husband and friends. . . . John Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, was the main speaker at the Wyoming Business Edu- 
cation Association meeting at Casper on October 10... . The 
Fourth Annual Oklahoma Economie Education Workshop was 
held this year on the University of Oklahoma campus. About 
60 persons were in attendance, including a sizeable number 
of business teachers. . . . The second annual Consumer Credit 
Conference was held on the campus of the University of 
Colorado on September 28 and 29. ... The Twentieth Annual 
Regional Conference on Business and Distributive Education 
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was held during the summer on the Oklahoma A and M Col- 
lege campus. Conference leaders included John Pendery of 
South-Western Publishing Company; John Raglan of the 
McGraw Hill Book Company; Ruth Anderson of North Texas 
State College; and Sam Wanous, University of California at 
Los Angeles. . . . The University of Kansas sponsored a con- 
ference for business teachers on October 13. Arthur Allee of 
the University of Houston, and Donald Boege, office manager 
for the Bendix Aviation Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, were 
the guest speakers. 


Graduate Study. Ethel Hansen of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, is on leave to work toward a doctorate at 
the University of Minnesota. ... Jerry Ebert, Eastern New 
Mexico University, attended the University of Oklahoma and 
worked toward a doctorate. Miss Ebert is membership chair- 
man for UBEA-MPBEA in New Mexico. . . . Shirley Crook 
is a graduate assistant while working on the MBA degree at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. . . . Robert Bender of 
Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, is a candidate for the 
Ed.D. degree at the University of Denver. . . . Wesley T. 
Kline, a 1955 graduate of Eastern New Mexico University, 
who was granted a Fulbright scholarship, has returned from 
a year’s study in Germany. He is a graduate assistant in the 
School of Business and Economics at Eastern New Mexico 
University this year. . . . New to the staff at the University of 
North Dakota are John Garry and Marvin Devig. Mr. Garry 
is on leave from Western Montana College of Education, and 
is doing graduate work toward the doctor’s degree. Mr. Devig, 
formerly of the Grafton Public Schools, is a teaching assistant 
while working toward the master’s degree. 


New Degrees. Gerald Maxwell has returned to Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, after completing the doctor’s de- 
gree at Indiana University. ... The Ed.D. degree was awarded 
to Arthur Farrar, Superintendent of Schools at Elgin, Okla- 
homa, by the University of Oklahoma. William Ward, South- 
western State College, Weatherford, was also awarded an 
Ed.D. degree. Gerald Porter, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the University of Oklahoma, was the major 
adviser for Dr. Farrar and Dr. Ward. . . . Bruce Shank, for- 
* merly of the staff at Minot (N. Dak.) State Teachers College, 
completed the doctor’s degree at the University of Denver this 
past summer and has accepted a position at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. . .. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, granted the master’s degree recently to Glen 
Bergerhous, Pekin (Ill.) ; Harold Cannon, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia; George Cusick, Ellinwood; Elva Gillett, 
Ulysses; Louise Keller, East High School, Wichita; Melvin 
Lighteap, Leavenworth; Ann Marnix, Independence; Michael 
Meares, Bethel; Imogene Lindlar, West High School, Wichita; 
John Ames, Lawrence; Nona Berghaus, Wellington; Bert 
Jamison, Pratt; Fern Parker, Sterling; Lillian Pfeiffer, Ham- 
lin; Mahlon Porter, Bethel; Norma Burnett, Sumner High 
School, Kansas City; Virginia Stich, Riley; and Richard Tay- 
lor and Marvin Criqui, both at the adult education center, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. . . . Charlotte Gruber, Uni- 
versity High School, Lincoln, received the master’s degree at 
the University of Nebraska. .. . University of Denver awarded 
master’s degrees to the following business teachers: Avis Can- 
non, Lincoln, Missouri; Dorothy H. Hazel, Brookings, South 
Dakota; Adeline Buitenbos, Tyndall, South Dakota; Ernest 
Johnson, Arvada (Colo.); Ernest Kroeger, Salinas (Calif) ; 


HAZEL NAMED NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Theodore Yerian, President of UBEA, has announced the 
appointment of Dorothy H. Hazel as National Membership 
Chairman. Mrs. Hazel, a former state membership chairman 
in South Dakota, headed the UBEA-MPBEA membership 
campaign in the Mountain-Plains Region of UBEA during 
the past two years. Membership in this region reached 97.4 
per cent of the goal in 1955-56. 

Mrs. Hazel joined the staff of the Department of Com- 
mercial Arts at the University of Nebraska on September 1. 
She was granted the master’s degree by the University of. 
Denver in August, 1956. While a graduate student at the 
University of Denver, she served as part-time instructor in 
the College of Business Administration. After receiving the 
bachelor’s degree at the University of South Dakota, Mrs. 
Hazel taught in the Brookings (S. Dak.) High School. She 
was the second teacher in South Dakota to organize a chapter 
of FBLA. 

While teaching in Brookings, Mrs. Hazel was elected to 
membership on the National Council for Business Education 
(UBEA Executive Board). She is the senior representative 
from the Mountain-Plains Region of UBEA on the Council. 
Mrs. Hazel is a life members of NEA and has served as a 
delegate from her native state to the NEA Convention. 


Rose Prebyl, Idaho State College, Pocatello; Ethel Shimmin, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings; Harold Tetlie, Miles 
City (Mont.) ; Dick Van Zenten, Northwestern Junior College, 
Orange City (Iowa); Stephanie A. Wawryszezuk, Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School, Denver (Colo.); Vernon Zim- 
merman, Hawley (Minn.); Helen Miller, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston; Merlin Arbogast, East High School, 
Denver; and Wilbur Dorsey, West High School, Wichita 
(Kan.).... Clair Scott, Centerville, South Dakota, and Clara 
Buitenbos of Platte, South Dakota, recently received the mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of South Dakota. . . . Edith 
Hoffman, Coffeyville (Kan.); Bill Welty, Lawrence (Kan.); 
Nellie Hammond, Erie (Kan.); Calvin Farmer, Long Beach 
(Calif.); Clara Jane Robb, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg; James Lyle, Parson (Kan.); and Frances Max- 
well, Ottawa (Kan.) were awarded master’s degrees in busi- 
ness education by Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


New Addresses. Dorothy Hazel, national membership chair- 
man of UBEA, has joined the staff at the University at 
Nebraska as an assistant professor in the Department of 
Business Education. Mrs. Hazel taught at Brookings, S. Dak., 
prior to being a graduate assistant at the University of Den- 
ver. .. . Clara Buitenbos is now teaching at Pan American 
College in Edinburg, Texas. . . . Adeline Buitenbos, member- 
ship chairman for UBEA-MPBEA in South Dakota last year, 
accepted a teaching position in Phoenix, Arizona. . . . Della 
Bates, formerly at the University of Wichita, accepted a posi- 
tion as educational representative with the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation in Dallas, Texas. ... Du Wain 
Fagerstrom, former president of the North Dakota Business 
Education Association, has moved from Central High School, 
Grand Forks to Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota. . . . 
Wilbur Fischer is a new teacher in Tyndall (South Dakota) 
High School. . . . Dean Carter is now on the staff of the 
Pueblo (Colo.) College. . . . William Pasework, formerly of 
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MEMBERSHIP ROUNDUP 


THE LOCAL LEVEL—that is the point of emphasis in 
UBEA membership activities this year! 

Each state membership chairman is using the local-level 
approach in his membership campaign. And, he is planning 
for many of those personal contacts to be made by you, 
the business teachers throughout his state. When he calls 
upon you to help, do accept that responsibility with enthusi- 
asm. It is your enthusiasm for the Associations United that 
generates interest in UBEA-MPBEA membership as you 
contact prospective members. 

In contacting prospective members, point out that some- 
thing new has been added to the many benefits of UBEA 
membership for this one year only. In fact, it is a once-in-a- 
lifetime thing—provided that one’s life expectancy were 100. 
It is a special Centennial Celebration feature appearing in 
the May 1957 issue of Business Epucation Forum. This 
special issue of the Forum alone is worth the price of 
membership. 

You, as enthusiastic UBEA-MPBEA members, can increase 
the total membership in your state by asking non-members 
to join today. Good luck to you in obtaining those member- 
ships as you make your contacts at the local level—Dororuy 
Haze,, UBEA-MPBEA Regional Membership Chairman. 


Along the Trail—Continued 


Michigan State University, is acting head of the Department 
of Business Education and Secretarial Administration at 
Texas Technological College while Donald Tate is on leave. 
. . » Melvin Chrisco, a recent University of Wichita graduate, 
has accepted a position in the Cherryvale (Kans.) High 
School. . . . Ruth Mitchell, formerly of Monmouth (TIIl.) Col- 
lege, is now at the University of Denver as assistant professor 
of secretarial science. . . . Floyd Hutton is a new teacher at 


Grand Junction (Colo.) Junior College. .. . LaDonna Michael- . 


son has joined the staff at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. She formerly taught at Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. . . . The following South Dakota business 
teachers have changed positions: William Klaudt to Rapid 
City; Arlong McNeely to Springfield; Winston Stahlacker to 
Canton; Kenneth Wurtz to superintendent of schools, 
Stickney; and Marvin Schamber to superintendent of schools, 
Alexandria. . . . Robert Holtman, formerly of Southwestern 
Missouri State College, Springfield, is now on the staff at 
Texas Technological College. . . . New instructors at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita include Mary Wilkes and Shirley Myers. 
. . . New teachers in the business education departments in the 
Denver Publie Schools include: West High School—Carol 
Price, a graduate of Oklahoma A and M College, and Robert 
Evans, a recent graduate of Colorado State College of Eduea- 
tion, Greeley. East High School—Faye Gould, formerly of 
Meeker, Colorado, and Jean Cook from Skinner Junior High 
School. South High School—Joan Armstrong, a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska. North High School—Nadine Deit- 
rich, a graduate of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
who has taught two years in Kansas. Ralph Hill is a new 
member of the staff at Manual High School. . . . Josephine 
. Bonomo to Broomfield, Colorado. .. . Mary Ellen Bowe to 
Thermopolis, Wyoming. . . . Marlene Carney to Holly, Colo- 
rado. . . . Albert Morrison to Durango, Colorado. . . . Lois 


Zerbe to Berean Academy, Elbing, Kansas. . . . Other new 
addresses in Kansas include: Ronald Adkins to Burden; 
Russell Chambers to Longton; Vaska Floyd to Milton; Gerald 
Kelley to Blue Mound; Donald Martin to Oswatomie; Law- 
rence Eudaley to Leavenworth; Kay Higashi to Overbrook; 
Lois James to Baldwin; Robert Trendel to Elmdale; John 
Zumalt to Hutchinson; Ollie Boltin to Raymond; Lavetta 
Derfelt to Garnett; Robert Greenlee to Emporia Junior High 
School; Lovella Kuepker to Ottawa; Lela Phillips to Bern; 
Beverly Robinson to Cedar Point; Melba Roswurn to St. 
George; Carol Switzer to Olathe; Richard Meacham to Win- 
chester; Charles Barnes to Clyde; Betty Scott to Chanute; 
Retha Hoover to Arcadia; Richard Duding to Cherryvale; 
Charles Oberzan to Elk Falls; Joseph Bosco to Geuda Springs; 
Patsy Ricketts to Merriam; Harold Stafford to Merriam; 
Verlin Gilbert to Lawrence; Dorothy Johnson to Girard; Bill 
Welty to Lawrence; Jay Dutton to Burlingame; Everette 
Parks to Kincaid; Hardy Dunn to North High School in 
Wichita; Margaret Brown to LaCygne; William Morton to 
Altamont; and Ed Gould to Perry. . .. Arthur Allee, for- 
merly of the University of Illinois and University of Iowa, is 
now an associate professor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 


TV and Business Education. The educational TV channel 
of the Denver Publie Schools is featuring an 18-weeks be- 
ginning typewriting course which began September 18. The 
program is scheduled for 7:30 p.m. on Tuesday evenings. The 
program is planned for family participation. The TV class- 
room teachers are Mary Jean Olson and Wallace Clark of 
North High School in Denver. Marie Robinson, West High 
School, and Agnes Kinney, North High School, are on the 
advisory committee for the series. 


We Salute. E. C. McGill of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, for his excellent leadership as president of UBEA 
for the year ending July 31. ... Dorothy Travis, Central 
High School and the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, on being selected for two important offices in business 
education—president of MPBEA and vice president of UBEA. 
. .. Luvicy Hill, University of Nebraska, who was selected as 
the “Nebraska Business Educator of the Year” at the third 
annual convention of the Nebraska Business Education Asso- 
ciation. . . . Ruth Anderson, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, for being named Dean of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries of the National Secretaries Association. . . . Faye 
Ricketts, general chairman of the 1956 MPBEA Convention 
and the Wichita teachers for a well-organized and profitable 
convention. ... Mary Estelle Passo of Miami (Okla.) High 
School, for winning the national award in the essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion. ... The Texas State Chap- 
ter of FBLA for its excellent management of the campaign 
which led to the election of Janis Knox of Breckenridge 
(Texas) High School to the office of national president of 
Future Business Leaders of America. . . . International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation for selecting L. M. Collins of Dallas 
as manager of its Electric Typewriting Services with head- 
quarters in New York City. Before joining the IBM staff, 
Mr. Collins taught at North Texas State College. .. . Vernon 
Payne, North Texas State College, for being elected regional 
representative to the National Council for Business Education 
(UBEA Executive Board) for the term ending July 1959. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


National Winners: FBLA Public Speaking 


Future Business Leaders of America, the national youth 
organization for young adults enrolled in business classes, 
is sponsored by the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. Charters have been granted to more than 1400 high 
schools and colleges. 


Ohio’s State Chapter of FBLA made history when its repre- 
sentative, Jean McNamee, was rated by the judges as the 
winner in the first FBLA National Public Speaking Contest. 
Second place in the contest went to the Louisiana State Chap- 
ter. Other state chapters receiving top recognition were Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, and California. 

The Public Speaking Contest, designed to develop qualities 
of leadership, is judged on both the content of the speech and 
the delivery. Each contestant provides a statement that the 
speech is the result of his own efforts. The speeches, based 
on a phase of the FBLA Creed, are limited to seven minutes 
with an additional five minutes allowed each contestant to 
defend his statements on questions asked by the judges. 

The value of this contest comes from the participation of 
many members in the wholesome activities that lead to the 
selection of those who compete for the opportunity to repre- 
sent a school, a state, or a region. 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


By JEAN McNAMEE 
Toledo, Ohio 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO a lookout in the 
crow’s nest of Columbus’s ship cried, “Land! Land!” Columbus 
had done something great. He had discovered America. Poor 
Columbus, all he discovered was some land. Four hundred 
forty-six years later the doctor grabbed me by the feet, turned 
me up side down and gave me a resounding spank. I cried 
a hearty baby ery and I discovered America. As an infant, 
I discovered as much as Columbus. For Columbus, discovery 
was the end. For me, that first yelling discovery was only the 
beginning. I have spent 18 years in America, and I know I 
have not discovered all of America yet. I want to speak now 
of some things I have discovered. 

My basic discoveries are that we must work to eat; we must 
produce economically to protect ourselves from other nations; 
we must advance scientifically to improve our never-ending 
struggle with nature. These things we are forced to do—so 
we will do—and I am not too concerned about their continued 
suecess. The things that bother me are some basic necessities 
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I believe every young person should 
be actively interested in better social, 
political, community, and family life. 


about which we can too easily say, “I’m busy, let Mable do it.” 
Too many people use this trite saying to cover up a streak of 
laziness. Do not be like the smart young man who was too 
busy making money to enter into community life, but after 
the F.B.I. put him into prison for making that money, wished 
he had spent more time in community activities. These activ- 
ities exist in our community today. 

It is easy to say, “No money in polities—I’ll work.” Why 
is it you can choose your own work in America? It is because 
hundreds of people gave their time and even their lives to 
insure you of a freedom of choice. Russia just gave that right 
to its people in May, 1956. In many countries people still 
have very little freedom, except in the air they breathe. Be 
active ‘1 your polities! 

Religious freedom gives you and me a right to appeal to 
the God we know can help us. This knowledge gives us the 
confidence and fortitude to carry on for what we know is right. 
We are blessed. We should spread those blessings, to the best 
of our ability, to all with whom we associate. We must be 
active in our religion. 

The family is the basis of our American way of life. Our 
group behavior and our individual morals are set and enforced 
by our feeling of love for our family. We do not do wrong. 
Why? Is it because of laws? No. It is because we want our 
family to honor us. A brother does not break windows partly 
because he is afraid of getting spanked, but mostly because he 
would lose stature at home. There is no greater controlling 
factor than the desire we have for the honor and respect of 
those we love. Aunt Sarah treats Uncle Clyde like a God. 
Every night he sits down at the table and she puts a burnt of- 
fering in front of him. We joke about it, but we know that 
family life is essential. 

Why are some large countries not strong like the United 
States? It is because there has been a lack of community 
feeling. Many countries are only groups of families. There 
is no feeling or development of community relationships. Each 
family tries to be self-sufficient and competes with his neigh- 
bors. In America we are not afraid of our neighbors. We 
work together. You and I ean easily name the activities in 
our communities that are the result of spontaneous and co- 
operative action: the YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Brownies, Lodges, Service Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Chamber of 
Commerce, and hundreds of others. These community organ- 
izations need active members and leaders. We are all Leaders. 
I did not say Leaners. I said Leaders. It is better to wear 
out than to rust out. Get into these community affairs and do 
your part. Be a leader in community affairs. 

Religious freedom, family life, political concern, and 
community interest are the things that have made America 
great. So, you see, I have discovered more than Columbus. 
I have discovered how approximately 167 million people can 
live in peace and happiness. I am sincere when I repeat the 
fourth paragraph of our creed that says, “I believe every 
young person should be actively interested in better social, 
political, community, and family life’—to help make a better 
America. 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL 


By JOHN CUNNINGHAM 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


I believe that free education is 
the right of every young person 
in America. 


THE CREED OF THE Future Business Leaders of America 
contains in its opening paragraph a statement that parallels 
other basic American truths: the belief that free education is 
the right of every young person in America. Looking back 
into our history, one ean see that the idea of free education 
was championed as a democratic “must” and eventually devel- 
oped into a system that provided free elementary and second- 
ary edueation for all. 

That system—the public school system of the United States 
—is the foundation of American liberty—liberty, because the 
informed are free in choice and learned in opinion. Liberty 
lies in strength, and strength flows from the intellectual se- 
curity of young minds. Free education for all signifies equal 
opportunity that will insure that the future leaders in the 
business field, in which we are interested, will have opportu- 
nity to come forth and develop to their utmost potentiality. 

Developing their potentiality means bringing out to an effec- 
tive degree the competence and confidence of young men and 
women interested in business. It means encouraging them to 
improve in their interest and understanding of business occu- 
pations. In providing them with training ground for their 
talents, we are allowing them to participate in the prepara- 
tion for the world in which they will have to seek a living. 

Edueation for all, again, not only broadens the necessary 
intellectual opportunities but promises that out of that vast 
opportunity will come an increased number of educated people. 
These Americans will bring “fresh ideas” with them. Some 
of these fresh ideas will be related to business and economy 
and will eventually mean better-organized and better-adminis- 
tered business. These, in turn, will produce an enormously 
expanded economy. 

Our free educational system yields qualified people, who 
because of their qualifications, lessen unemployment. The 
charts of our federal bureaus show that in the fields that de- 
mand specialization there is little unemployment. It is those 
who are not skilled who are chronically unemployed. Also, 
with more Americans working, our Government could be 
spared some of its present expenses and could lower other 
expenses. Much of the federal capital now used to feed and 
eare for the jobless would be saved—with lower taxes as a 
result of reduced governmental costs. 

To a businessman, lower taxes mean incentive. With more 
of his profit retained, he is able to raise the salaries of his 
employees, better their working conditions, and improve the 
quality of his products. 

In another light—the light of the FBLA Creed—qualified 
and educated people are more capable of fulfilling talents and 
of fulfilling them in a manner that is a credit to them and to 
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their communities. Surely, leaders who personify the twelve 
objectives of FBLA can be relied upon to be loyal and useful 
to their occupations. Their refinement and their ability to 
work efficiently and think clearly are added benefits to any 
community. The educated business leader uses his efficiency 
to carry on his occupation in a manner so as to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number of people. They are men 
and women whose potential has been developed and who have 
made the greatest use of their education. The qualities of 
aggressive leadership, combined with initiative and persever- 
ance, characterize the work of the FBLA man not only in his 
school, his community, and his business field, but also in his 
relations with his country and God. 

The FBLA Creed aims at the projection of these beliefs into 
future business leaders, as do the twelve objectives of FBLA. 
The education of the future business leader greatly consists of 
the resolution to co-operate, to serve, and to reflect credit by 
his fair practice and his outstanding sense of justice. Business 
education, made availabile to all interested students, would 
produce leaders of character and intelligence. 

The future of America is in the hands of future leaders. 
The future of American business is in the hands of Future 
Business Leaders. Such Future Business Leaders are being 
made by our system of free education and equal opportunity. 
So, to make sure that all the potentials in all the fields are 
discovered and developed, free education for all must exist. 
To provide free education to those who are intellectually fit 
but financially needy is to open the doors of leadership to the 
right Americans. It is a sound policy. It is a practical policy. 
It is the only worthy policy, because, as I have said and time 
has proved, free education is the natural right of American 
youth. It is utilizing the finest of the nation’s resources in the 
finest way possible. 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
Officers and Board of Trustees, 1956-57* 


President: JANIS KNOX, Breckenridge High School, Breckenridge, 
Texas 

Secretary: JOYCE BERRYHILL, Eagle Grove High School, Eagle 
Grove, lowa 

Treasurer: LARRY PERRY, St. Marys High School, St. Marys, 
Kansas 


Vice Presidents: 
Eastern Region FREDERICK RENN, Upper Dauphin High School, Eliza- 
bethville, Pennsylvania 

J. L. SONNY KOLB, Holy Cross High School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

JUDY STARNER, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio ~ 

ELLA MAY CAMPAU, Technical High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

LOUANN SCHLIES, Stayton Union High School, Stay- 
ton, Oregon 

HOLLIS GUY, NEA Educational Center, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

CHARLES COKER, NEA Educational Center, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Southern Region 


Central Region 
Mtn.-Plains Region 


Western Region 
Executive Director: 
Assistant Director: 


Board Members: 


Eastern Region HAMDEN L. FORKNER, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
FRANK HERNDON, Mississippi State College for 


Southern Region 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi 


Central Region LLOYD DOUGLAS, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 

Mtn.-Plains Region VERNON PAYNE, North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas 

Western Region THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 


*President, Secretary, and Treasurer are elected by state dele- 
gates at the National Convention. Vice Presidents are elected by 
state delegates and chapter representatives at the National Con- 
vention. Board Members are elected by the National Council for 
Business Education at the annual executive meeting. 
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VOLUME xIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office .... 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of. attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 


Test I—First Semester classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
Part 1. Timed Writing pins and certificates are available. 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letier Writing 
y specialists in business education. 
Test H Secend Semester Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting National Council for Business Education. The current re- 
Test 13i-Thied Semest visions were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana Univer- 
—_ ik a Writing sity) of Delta Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore 
Part HII. Centering Problem Balsley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard 
Part IV. Business Letter Lundquest, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is 
Tou 1V—~Feasth Seasons the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
Part I. Timed Writing ous program of research and make revisions as deemed 
Part II. Data Sheet advisable. 
Part III. Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 


t pack (10 test d Dcssces 1.00 
3 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
& packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 
5S packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 
pac test: 3.85 
9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 
baie special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


packages of Test II 
Name and Title 


pee packages of Test III 
RRS packages of Test IV School or Organization 


sWastitocseeetiens specimen sets Address City & State 
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It’s electrifying! 


... how the new Royal Electric ‘‘Touch Control” makes students shine 


There’s just no getting around how the new 
Royal Electric “Touch Control” ® makes stu- 
dents shine! This new feature saves many hours 
of teaching time. Even slow students catch on 
quickly to electric touch. 


Teachers say it makes it so much easier to 
switch from the “firm” action of a manual type- 
writer to the powered light action of an elec- 
tric. Beginners find it easier too. 


You simply turn a dial on a Royal and you 
“firm up” the touch. Then as the student adjusts 
you gradually reduce it to “light” again. 


Of course, this is only one of the many reasons 
why Royal Electrics are preferred in schools 
today. Why not call in your Royal Representa- 
tive? Let him show you right in your own class- 
room just how this new Electric typewriter can 
save you many hours of teaching time. 


electric standard portable 
Roytype“ business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Roval McBee Corporation 
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